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* POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
DOWN THE SLOPE. 


(The following poem was written by Miss Charlotte 
P. Hawes, of Worcester, who died of consumption 
at 30 years of age. Many of our readers may remem- 
ber her, as she was a writer of some fame. I knew 
her in 1862 or 1863, a frail and spiritual person, whose 
“fiery soul o’erpowered the tenement of clay.”” This 
was her last poem, written when another life had 
become her ever present thought. Its publication 
may help to still “keep her memory green.” 

H. 
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H, RB. 
Who knoweth life but questions death, 
With guessings of that dimmer day, 
When one is slowly lift from clay 
On wingéd breath? 
But Man advances; far and high 
His forces fly with lightning stroke, 
Till, worn with years, his vigor broke, 
He turns to die; 


When lo! he finds it still a life; 

New ministrations and new trust; 

Along a happy way, that’s just 
Aside from strife. 

And all day following friendly feet 

That lead or bravely to the light; 

As one walks downward, strong and bright, 
The slanted street: 

And feels earth’s benedictions wide, 

Alike on forest, lake and town, 

Nor marks the slope—he going down 
The sunniest side. 

Oh, bounteous Nature everywhere! 

Perchance, at least, one need not fear 

A change, to cross from your love here 
To God’s love there. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


HAUNTED. 
BY LUCY L. STOUT. 





A phantom in the outer air, 
A presence in the quiet room, 
A wavering shadow everywhere, 
In sunshine and in gloom. 


It follows deep in forest dells, 
Is fair in loneliest solitudes, 
Sighs in the solemn organ-swells, 
And o’er the lily broods. 


It glides through pleasure’s crowded halls, 
Where youth laughs out that life is sweet; 
And, like a white mist, softly falls 
Where hapless lovers meet. 


A clouded light, a luminous gloom, 
Subtle suggestions of regrets 
Rise from its presence, as perfume 
From hidden violets. 
Is it the ghost of youth's ideal, 
Dim phantom of those vanished gleams, 
That touch with light the earthy real, 
When life was nursed with dreams? 
Detroit, Mich. 





" SCHOOLS oR COLLEGES? 


“The opening of Wellesley College, coming 
80 soon after the completion of Smith College 
for women, at Northampton, gives Massachu- 
setts pre-eminence over any other section of 
the country in regard to its provisions for the 
higher education of women. Smith and Wel- 
lesley Colleges, and the Mt. Holyoke and 
Maplewood seminaries, make a quartette of 
first-class educational institutions for women, 
which are not equaled elsewhere in the coun- 
try. One result of this multiplication of wo- 
men’s seminaries and colleges will be to put 
an end to the clamor for Co-education, in this 
State, at least. The girls hereabouts have 
schools enough of their own, all to themselves, 
and can plead no other motive for longer 
knocking at the doors of men’s colleges than 
merely a yearning for masculine society.”°— 
Springfield Union. 

Such singular statements as those contained 
in this paragraph—to say nothing of the tone 
that marks its ending,—make it the duty of 
the friends of higher education for women, to 
return again and again to the subject.. How 
little attention has been paid to it by the 
Writer of the above paragraph, is shown by 
the fact that he entirely omits from his list of 
educational enterprises, the most important 


| among them all, Boston University—an insti- | feel assured,—that so far from the “clamor 


tution which promises more for the higher ed- 
ucation of American women than do all the 
four above-named institutions put together. 
The reason of this lies not in its number of 
pupils—though its catalogue last year includ- 
ed 102 young women—but in the fact that it 
plants itself on the right ground and the others 
on the wrong ground. All the others, like 
Harvard and Vassar, are based on the theory 
that the sexes must be separated for purposes 
of intellectual education; Boston University 
alone unitesthem. Again, all the others are 
still based upon the boarding school theory of 
government; Mt. Holyoke and Maplewood 
claiming nothing more; Wellesley varying 
from the boarding school only in the range of 
its studies not in its essential discipline; and 
Smith College alone, through its adoption of 
the family system and its wide liberty as to 
residence, placing itself in the position of a 
college. Itis true, as the Springfield Union 
says, that Massachusetts is ina fair way to 
lead all the States in female education. That 
it is so, is due however to the precise fact 
which the Union omits—the existence of Bos- 
ton University. But for that, Massachusetts 
would still fall behind, in this respect, Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania and the Western States generally; since 
they all possess Colleges and Universities of 
creditable grade, and tested by time, from 
which women are graduating every year. 

Indeed the writer in the Union concedes, in 
his last sentence, the very point at issue, 
when he says ‘the girls hereabouts have schools 
enough of their own, all to themselves, and 
can plead no other motive for knocking at the 
doors of men’s colleges,’’ etc. The italics are 
my own, and show an unconscious recognition 
of the real difference. That is what the ad- 
vocates of the higher education complain of, 
—quite apart from the question of Co-educa- 
tion, that the institutions for girls are still 
“schools’? and only those for men are ‘‘col- 
leges.’’ All the superb appointments of Wel- 
lesley can never make it a college so long as 
the element of personal freedon., a certain 
amount of which is an essential part of col- 
legiate training, is so closely restricted. I 
have not yet been able to visit that institution, 
but from what the parents of pupils tell me, 
the discipline seems more close, the monastic 
system more thoroughly adopted than in our 
academies previously existing, where the girls 
are simply required to board in approved fam- 
ilies and keep the required hours of study and 
recitation. If so, the girls miss what is pre- 
cisely the most valuable experience of college 
life, the habit of self-reliance and self control. 
Of course, in France or Italy, it would be 
considered madness to allow this degree of in- 
dependence. If it is impossible in the United 
States, then it is out of the question to have 
a Woman’s College. 

That it is not out of the question is proved 
by the fact that our Normal Schools, compris- 
ing a class of young women of about the same 
age with college students, often undertake no 
personal supervision whatever over the pupils, 
beyond the recitation room. It is proved by 
the fact that the new Boston University, 
which had last year 27 women in its collegiate 
departments and 79 in its professional schools, 
left them all as free as any college boys out- 
side their study hours, and has found no rea- 
son to change its plan. It makes provision, 
in short, for women, not for children; and is 
thus a College or University, not a boarding 
school. What I dread for the new institutions 
at Wellesley and Northampton is that they 
will be adjusted for children, not for women, 
and so will be colleges only in name. 

All this criticism holds—if it holds at all— 
independently of Co-education. When we 
come to Co-education, it must always be re- 
membered that we who advocate it do so not 
in the interestof girls alone, but of boys quite 
as much—because we believe that when God 
settled the solitary in families He decided the 
question that it is not good for Man (or Wo- 
man) to be alone. Last year I was Chairman 
of the Board of Examiners of a State Nor- 
mal School, and it was always clear to me 
that it was a great advantage to the school 
that it admitted young men as well as young 
women, though there were only eight of the 
former to 133 of the latter. Not thatthe young 
men were better scholars, or worse, but that 
they kept the school from being a nunnery. 
I am also one of the Academical Examining 
Board of Harvard College, and I never visit 
a class there without thinking how much its 
tone would be benefited by a mingling of 
young women, even on a scale as small as the 
proportion of young men in the Providence 
Normal School. If this impression is correct, 
—and public sentiment seems to be rapidly 
tending that way—then the sooner Harvard 
and Wellesley, Amherst and Smith can be 
united, the better. That or something corre- 
sponding to that, will one day be done. 








for Co-education”’ being diminished by the 
multiplication of “women’s seminaries and 
colleges,” the result will be just the other 
way. Nothing ever stimulated the demand 
for Co-education more than the establishment 
of Vassar College; and that for very plain 
reasons. So long as girls did not go to col- 


lege at all, there was little demand for their | 


admission to the colleges established for men; 
but as soon as the public grew familiar with 
the thought of collegiate education for girls, 
everybody began to ask the natural question— 
Why not admit them to the institutions al- 
ready established and endowed, where there 
are libraries, museums and professors all 
ready and not needing to be duplicated. Again 
it soon proved that girls valued more highly 
the diploma of a college which had long since 
adopted the men’s standard than to take that 
of a college which, by the very fact of limi- 
tation to women, was suspected of having low- 
ered its standard to them. So strong was this 
feeling, that the visitor to Vassar College now 
looks up at its portal and sees that the word 
Female is erased. ‘The same tendency is to- 
ward erasing it everywhere, and though there 
will no doubt be many parents who will still 
wish for a ‘female college,” the general 
march of higher education is in favor of the 
theory and practice of Boston University. 
T. W. i. 





POLYGAMY FROM A WOMAN'S STAND- 
POINT 


‘*A Mormon wife’’ writes to the Salt Lake 
Daily Herald **from a Woman's Stand-point.”’ 
She is evidently no friend of the institution of 
Polygamy, though a Mormon. But she feels 
deeply the injustice of the legislation proposed 
by Congress at the suggestion of Mormon 
wives who have withdrawn from the Mormon 
fellowship. To single out one woman as the 
legal wife and put a stigma upon the others 
would be cruel, unjust, and absurd to the last 
degree. She says: 

Sart Lake Ciry, Sept. 10, 1875. 
Editors Herald : 

.... I will content myself with trying to 
lift the weight from off the heads of thou- 
sands of pure, noble women, and their inno- 
cent little children, to whom great injustice 
will be done, unless latent chivalry is aroused 
in the hearts of men, and tender sympathy in 
the acts of women. We all feel an innate 
right to “live, move and have a being,” and 
rebel against injustice from any quarter, and 
if “legality,’’ according to the ‘‘Gentiles’ 
views,”’ is to be consulted, the women of Utah, 
as well as the men, need its protecting arm. 
So we would beg that the fold be made ample 
to cover the whole question. 

Men should not have liberty to do wrong, 
and if having taken this, their liberty to com- 
mit a greater one should be curtailed. In 
other words, men will not benefit society by 
shirking responsibility, once assumed. The 
cry of one innocent wife, or one helpless little 
child, will go straight to the heart of every 
manly man in Utah; to the sympathy of every 
womanly woman. Then let such reflect that 
the interests and future good of the very large 
majority of innocent women and helpless lit- 
tle children are now at stake in Utah Territo- 
ry. Can we afford a solution to any problem, 
only in favor of the majority concerned in it? 
The unprejudiced must answer. we can not. 
Hence we must deprive men of the luxury of 
a “legal wife’’—when obtained at the expense 
of others equally legal, whose marriages were 
contracted with the expressed conditions of 
equal recognition irrespective to time of 
ceremony. 

The covenant of marriage in the Mormon 
ceremony is one of polygamy, as parties first 
entering into these covenants solemnly vow to 
keep all the ordinances of their church (the 
most prominent of which is polygamy) equal- 
ly with those who make the same vows a 
short time after. 

Then, there is a little difference between a 
marriage contracted in the civilized world, 
between parties where polygamy is never 
thought of or tolerated, and a marriage con- 
tracted in an isolated community, where po- 
lygamy isthe prevailing custom of the coun- 
try, and where a man openly avows himself a 
Mormon and a polygamist before marrying at 
all. Hence women marrying Mormon men 
know their fate beforehand; and whether 
they are first or last to enter this state of con- 
jugal bliss, they understand that polygamy is 
its condition. 

It is not strange then that young people, 
reared outside the pale of civilization, among 
a community holding distinct and peculiar 
ideas of marriage, should not only imbibe 
those ideas, but also put them in practice. 
Neither is it strange that many of these same 
young people are now forming their own 
views upon the subject. ‘The proof of the 
pudding is in eating,’’ and a system that is 
lacking in the very essence which goes to 
make up the sum of human happiness must be 
faulty. Yet when we investigate the systems 
of the day—throughout the civilized world— 
so false and so corrupt, we are led to exclaim: 
Where is truth and purity to be found? That 
it is to be found in the hearts of thousands of 
these noble Mormon women, whose lives are 
daily sacrifices, and whose many virtues are 
apparent to all unprejudiced observers, I do 
most solemnly attest, and with a spirit of 
submission equal to our blessed Saviour’s, 
when he prayed, ‘‘Let this cup pass from me,” 
that many thousands of women have kissed 
the rol (polygamy) because they thought 
they saw the divine hand holding it; and with 
His childlike trust have they said: ‘Tho’ He 


There is one thing of which everybody may | slay me, yet will I trust in Him.”’ It is this el- 


| ement in the Mormon woman's nature that I | 
would have recognized by the intelligent ev- 
erywhere. The truly intelligent are not given 
to prejudiced opinions, but will see truth when 
it is shown them, and are just as willing to do 
justice to the Mormons as to any other sect. 
Credit where credit is due is their motto, and 
sincerity commands respect, even when we 
cannot agree with its cause. 

That the Mormon women have been sincere 
in their religious zeal is proven by their sacri- 
fices, (I wish I could say as much for the 
men,) and that Woman today is the spiritual 
power in the Mormon church any candid ob- 
server can see. When it comes to a test of 
faith in principle—it is the women who have 
been able to stand the test. Men are very apt 
to weaken and retreat when their only support 
comes from religion; being made of more ma- 
terial stuff than Woman, they rely more upon 
outward than inward strength. And where 
Woman’s religion would be her protector, and 
she would feel safe in her sincerity of purpose, 
Man, less trusting in the Divine Providence 
over him, may sometimes throw up a fortifi- 
cation for protection, even though the grade 
be lower. A Mormon Wire. 





HEROISM, 


A woman of Boston, between thirty and 
forty years of age, bright, capable, with a 
common school education, but possessing a 
larger development and culture than this im- 
plies, such as comes from careful reading and 
studying, and attendance upon courses of 
scientific and medical lectures, has been grad- 
ually working her way towards a three years 
course of study in a medical school. This 
fall, she had reached the goal of her ambition. 
She had passed an examination creditably, 
had enrolled herself as one of the students, 
and last Saturday week drew from the bank 
the hard-earned savings of long months of la- 
bor, $170, with which to pay the required 
fees on the ensuing Monday. 

On Sunday, with her porte-monnaie in her 
pocket, she went to Music Hall to hear Mr. 
Murray. In the dense crowd of pushing peo- 
ple her pocket was picked. She did not dis- 
cover her loss, till her return home, All 
search for the money by aid of the police and 
the advertising columns of a city paper, has 
proved unavailing. The money is hopelessly 
lost. 

After a week’s wrestling with her great dis- 
appointment and severe sorrow, she came out 
to see me, and with a white face and quivering 
lip, told me her story. I have known her for 
years, and have been noting her steady pro- 
gress towards a higher womanhood. 

“Shall I try to borrow the money for you?”’ 
I asked, ‘‘offering to endorse your note?”’ 

**No,”? was the firm answer; ‘‘I dare not in- 
cur such a debt when I see no way to pay it.” 

“What will you do?” 

“T have withdrawn my name from the roll 
of students, have explained it all to Prof. 
Talbot, have gone back to my work, and have 
given up my dream of years.”’ 

In good times, I could easily have raised 
the small amount among my friends. But in 
these pinching days, with the dreadful winter 
before us, when all to whom I am in the hab- 
it of applying for help, with myself included, 
are taxed beyond our ability, I have not dared 
undertake it. But my heart goes out very 
tenderly to that brave little woman, who, 
without any ado, any nervous tears, or idle 
wringing of hands, has ‘‘gone back to her 
work and given up her dream of years.” 

Mary A. LiveRMoRE. 








EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


In these hard times, I am constantly be- 
sought by women needing employment, and 
who know not where to seek it. I always try 
to aid them in their quest for work. Let this 
be my excuse for calling the attention of the 
readers of the Woman’s JourRNAL to the need 
of a young woman whose qualifications are 
these: 

She is a good, plain sewer, can make, mend 
and darn, and do almost anything in the line 
of plain sewing, except in dressmaking. She 
cuts and fits her own dresses, and always 
looks well. Is also a good operator on the 
Weed sewing machine, and can easily learn 
to run any other. Can serve as amanuensis 
or secretary to a literary person, as she has 
satisfactorily filled these positions to lawyers 
and lecturers, writing both from dictation and 
memoranda. Can write thirty words a min 
ute in long hand, and from forty to fifty in 
short hand. Isa distinct reader, with some 
voice culture, and can serve as reader to an 
invalid, or a person with defective vision. Has 
a good common school education, and is wil- 
ling, for moderate compensation, to take a po- 
sition in a family, where she will not be class- 
ed with ignorant servants, ‘‘willing,’’ as she 
writes, “to begin at the foot of the ladder, 
and work up.’’ Let me add that her penman- 
ship is clear, legible, almost like copperplate. 
Her references are Mrs. Hodges and Miss Cor- 
son, Pres. and Sec’y of the Woman’s Educi- 
tional and Industrial Society, 47 East 10th St., 
New York. She can also give other referen- 
ces. Her address is May E. Howlett, Lancas- 
ter, Mass. 

I hope some of the readers of the Journar 
will be able to assist her in finding some one 
whose needs fit her acquirements. For, thus 
far, I have failed to do so. 

Melrose, Mass. Mary A, LiveRMORE. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Marrua J. Lamp has finished a histo- 
ry of New York. 

Cuar.ortre CusuMan will make Boston her 
home during the coming winter. 

Evizanetu Stuart Puerrs is commended 
by the London Atheneum as a poet. 

Kare B. Foor’s story ‘‘Tilda,”’ in Scribner's 
for September, has met merited encomium. 

Miss Heten M. E ty is the first female 
graduate of the Minnesota State University. 

Miss ReminGTon, after a sojourn of study 
abroad, has opened a studio at Niagara Falls, 

Mrs. Ir. Bacon of New Haven, is the act- 
ing agent of the Connecticut Training School 
for Nurses. 

Mrs. Hocan of Baltimore, Md., has recoy- 
ered $8000 from the Cumberland Railroad, for 
killing her husband. 

Mae. Pau ine Lucca is contemp lating one 
more tour through Germany, after which she 
will retire into private life. 

Mrs. Lizziz Enuine is a lady aeronaut 
who recently made an ascent at Harrisburg, 
Pa., without breaking her neck. 

Mrs. E. S. Turrer of Des Moines, Iowa, 
will sell about 20,000 pounds of honey this 
year—the product of her own bees. 

Miss Cuartotre Cusuman, Mrs. FANNIB 
Kemsie, and Mr. Bret Harte and family 
are at the same hotel in Lenox, Mass. 

Kare Fievp, the plucky woman, is study- 
ing for the stage in England. She will bring 
home a new play, and try it once again. 

Mrs. Corne via Lorine of Boston, left $5000 
to the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, and $2000 to the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society. 

Fanyy Exssier, the once famous dancer, is 
the wife of a well-known German doctor, and 
lives at Berlin, where she is celebrated for 
her extensive charities and great benevolence, 


Miss Isa Cromwe i, a soldier’s orphan 
from the Bath (Me.) Home, has been admitted 
to Wellesley College, her pension money of 
$500 being nearly enough to carry her through. 

Mrs. Ovive B. Mitiert, a Livermore 
widow, with five children, who recently sued 
Frederick Bowles upon his marrying another 
woman, for breach of promise, has got a ver- 
dict of 3700. 


Miss Fronence Marryat—or rather Mrs, 
Ross-Cuurcu—the editor of London Society, 
has a daughter who is taking to the stage. 
The young lady’s name is Eva, and very 
shortly she will make her debut at Brighton. 

Mme. Curistine Nitsson has accepted an 
invitation to stay a few weeks with Lady 
Emily Peel, at the Villa Lammermoor, Gene- 
va, and will return to England in the early 
part of October for her provincial concert 
tour. 


The Princess Mercepes, the probable 
fiancée of King Alfonso, is said to seem une 
aware of the royal destinies that await her. 
She plays croquet with her brother and sister 
on the shady terrace of Randan, and concen- 
trates her mind rather on getting through a 
hoop than mounting a throne. 


Mrs. Harriet Lewis, the authoress of 
‘*The House of Secrets,” ‘‘Lady of Kildare,” 
&c., is said to receive a regular salary of $10,- 
000 a year from Bonner, and her husband, 
Leon Lewis, author of the *‘Boy Musician,” a 
famous story of two or three years ago, to get 
a like amount, making an income of $20,000 
for the two. 

Miss Evva Exvizanetu Barrett, of New 
Haven, Conn., now a student in the Theologi- 
cal department of St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., preached her first sermons on 
the morning and evening of Sept. 26, 1875, in 
the Universalist Church at Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y. She is a descendant of Josiah 
Bartlett, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 


Mrs. Senator Spracue is in Washington, 
She visited the Capitol during the week, in 
company with Mr. Jones, the sculptor, who 
cut the portrait bust of herfather. And, af- 
ter a careful examination, Mrs. Sprague ex- 
pressed herself entirely satisfied with the 
work, in every respect. This bust of the dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice, will be placed in the 
Supreme Court-room. 


Mrs. Keacu, a venerable inhabitant of 
Sandy Hill, N. Y., whose husband was killed 
in the war of 1812, exhibited at the Washing- 
ton County (N. Y.) fair, last week, a piece of 
worsted work, six feet long and four broad, 
representing the death of George Douglass on 
the battle-field, after he had aided Mary, 
Queen of Scots to escape from Lochlevin Cag- 
tle. She worked ten hours each day for eigh- 
teen months upon the embroidery. The 
work contains twenty figures of men and wo- 
men and horses, and required 1,857,600 stitches. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


[Contixvep From Pace 341.] 
strained from teaching theology, how potent 
is a truly religious spirit, and how clearly it 
will manifest itself in a teacher’s influence 
upon her scholars. If she be truly liberal, 
conscientious. humane and devout, what a 
subtle influence for good will spread in the 
school, and how easily will the opposite quali- 
ties manifest themselves. How largely, then, 
does the spiritual and moral character of our 
peon'e denend npon the personal influence of 
the 100.000 women whoare engaged in teaching 
the public schools. But these 100,000 women 
are mostly voung. inexperienced women, and 
however well taught in books, can know but | 
little of life. How valuable to them would 
be the influence of older women, whose in- 
terest in the cause of education had led them 
to earnest study and consideration of educa- 
tional questiovs, to whom the young teacher 
might go for advice and sympathy in her 
work. F 

The great difficulty which threatens our 
school system is the Catholic one, and often 
the most delicate questions bearing upon it 
actually rest upon the decision of the young 
teacher. By the exercise of tact and judg- 
ment she can often preserve the discipline of 
the school without arousing the spirit of re- 
ligious fanaticism. I knew an instance in 
Boston where a girl refused to sew because it 
was a fast day of the church. The teacher | 
went to see the priest, who thus appealed 
to confirmed the authority of the teacher, 
saying that it was good for little girls to learn 
to sew, and that it was the girls who came to 
mass most punctually who obeyed their teach- 
ers at school. But how often must the teach- 
er earnestly wish for advice and guidance in 
such cases. s 

Another most terrible question about which 
every conscientious teacher is exercised—is 
the moral influence of the school. 

It is essential to a public school system 
that it should be open to all children, from the 
lowest to the highest, and it is of great im- 
portance to the success of the system, that 
the more fortunate classes should unite with 
others in the support of the schools, not only 
by submitting to taxation for them, but by 
sending their children. It is impossible to 
bring up the schools to the highest excellence 
when a social stigma rests upon the pupils. 
Such is the case at the South, where free 
schools have been considered pauper schools. 
The Superintendent of Schools in Tennessee, 
says: ‘*That there they think of public 
schools as charity schools, and do not consid- 
er it respectable to attend them,” while in 
Michigan and most of our Northwestern 
States, as in New England, families of the 
highest standing send their children to the 
public schools, that they may have the advan- 
tages of their drill and method. But this 
fact, fortunate as it is, brings with it the anx- 
ious question, will not those children who 
come from the unfortunate homes where neat- 
ness, modesty and purity are very difficult 
virtues, bring down the moral standard of the 
school and exert a pernicious influence upon 
the pure children whom we are specially 
bound to protect? Every mother and every 
teacher has this anxious fear, and however 
strong her faith in the eternal truth that good 
is more powerful than evil, and that every 
child has that germ of good in him which 
may be developed under favorable influences, 
she yet knows how easily evil spreads and 
how its germs will find congenial soil even 
under a fair surface. 

Here the influence of good women is con- 
stantly needed. The young teacher may be 
called to meet difficulties which require all 
the wisdom and experience of age. 

I know an instance where the influence of 
the teacher was sufficient to waken the moral 
nature of a boy under the most unpromising 
circumstances, and it has lasted through life, 
and through him elevated the whole family 
to which he belonged. In every district the 
teacher should find earnest, wise women real- 
ly acquainted with the condition and wants of 
her school, to whom she can go for advice 
and sympathy in all cases of moral difficulty, 
so that her decision should be sure to repre- 
sent the highest moral tone of the communi- 
. and thus command the respect of her pu- 
pils. 

Could the teacher always be such a high- 
minded, noble woman as the one to whom I 
have just referred, she might dispense with 
this help, although 1 believe she would have 
most cheerfully acknowledged her obligations 
to it; for I remember the close relations she 
gladly formed with the mothers of her pupils. 
But we must remember that our supply of 
carefully trained teachers is wofully inade- 
quate, and that a majority of our schools 
must be entrusted to those who have had lit- 
tle training in our schools and less experience 
of life. General Eaton says that we require 
260,000 teachers for the whole country, or 
86,666 new ones each year, for the average 
time of teaching is only three years, while 
all classes of Normal schools could not prob- 
ably furnish more than 5,200, or about 1-17 
of the number required. 

Training for work in the public schools is 
the true path to success in obtaining a living 
by teaching. It will not unfit one for private 
teaching if that offers. A remark in the 
English Year Book of Woman’s Work (rec- 
ommended) holds just as true here: ‘*While 
amateur teachers, without any guarantee of 
their powers, are a drug in the market, the 
demand for those holding a certificate of any 
kind is quite beyond all means of supply.” 
Hundreds of applicants will appear for every 
vacancy in public schools, where one will 
meet the requirements, and for high schools 
it is almost impossible to find those properly 
qualified. 

But I am obliged to pass rapidly over the 
ground and come to the still larger sphere in 
which the influence of women upon the pub- 
lic school system is becoming yearly of more 
importance. I refer to the direct supervi- 
sion and management of the schools in which 
women are now called upon to take an active 
part either as members of School Committee, 
Board of Education, or as paid Superinten- 
dents of town, county or State schools. 

To the importance of this supervision the 
report from every part of the Union bears 
testimony. I have marked passage after pas- 
sage in the last report of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation bearing on this point. From Indiana, 
Illinois, South Carolina, and almost every 
other State comes the same complaint of the 














years’ experience in the city of Boston: “Is it 
possible for me to over-state this need?” 
“No!” he replied, ‘‘you have no idea of our 
lack of it right here in Boston.” 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining 
this much desired supervision are generally 
stated to be the incompetency of the men ap- 
| pointed to these offices, and the influence of po- 
| litical or selfish considerations in their choice. 

In many States the compensation is only 
about four hundred dollars per annum, at 
which price it is impossible to procure much 
valuable service from men engaged in other 
business—as men of much brains usually are. 
In Pennsylvania less than one-fourth of the 
schools were visited by the directors once a 
month as legally prescribed. One of the re- 
ports recommends that the Superintendents 
should be all unmarried men, as the salary is 
quite insufficient for a married one. As we 
have all had experience of the special fitness 
of bachelor gentlemen for the management of 
children, perhaps we ought to rest satisfied 
with this wise suggestion. 

In coneequence of this state of things the 
friends of education in many States have al- 
ready secured the passage of laws authorizing 
the employment of women on School Boards 
or as Superintendents of schools. . 

In 1834 a law was passed in Illinois under 
which any woman, married or single, might be 
elected to school offices, if over twenty-one 
years of age and possessed of necessary quali- 
fications. Thirty-four ladies in thirty counties 
ran for the office and eleven were elected. In 
Iowa nine were elected and three in Kansas. 

Similar laws have been passed in Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Mich 
igan, Pennsylvania and New Hampshire, and 
several women are now engaged in this work. 
The testimony of the State Superintendents 
is often given in regard to their work, and in 
all cases it is highly favorable. The Michigan 
Superintendent advised the passage of the law. 
In Connecticut where women are beginning to 
serve as school visitors, the experiment is re- 
ported to work well. 

Hon. Andrew J. Ruckoff, of Cleveland, says: 
‘All apprehensions in regard to the result of 
appointing women as supervisors have proved 
groundless.”’ 

In Massachusetts, where they have several 
on School Committees, they have given great 
satisfaction, and an experienced Boston teach- 
er told me that he had never had such able and 
wise co-operation from any member of the 
School Committee as fromone of the ladies 
elected last year. 

Now all this is very gratifying, and so far 
satisfactory; but we must remember that in 
order to meet the wants of our great country, 
this work has got to be multiplied more than 
a hundred fold. It has become evident that 
women can do it as thoroughly and ably as 
men, and that their services can be secured at 
a less expense. It seems to me, therefore, to 
be clearly indicated, that in the future a con- 
stantly increasifg proportion of the work of su- 
pervision of schools must devolve upon wo- 
men, asWell as the direct labor of teaching the 
schools. 

In England the value of this work of women 
is beginning to be felt, and the London School 
Board pays already twenty-six female visitors, 
who assist in the supervision of the schools. 

But will the supply be adequate to the de- 
mand? A new social experiment always has a 
great advantage because it draws out the most 
able and devoted spirits to work init. I do 
hot know the character of the women who have | 
entered into this field of labor elsewhere, but 
I do know that in Boston we have got the very 
flower of her life and thought, and that it 
would be very hard to find any who would 
surpass them either in moral or intellectual 
qualifications. But we can not count such by 
hundreds any where. I wish, therefore, most 
earnestly to call upon women to prepare them- 
selves for this duty, by making themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the school system 
in its general aspects, and also with the special 
questions in regard to which public opinion is 
still divided. Some of the questions are of 
great importance to women, and women have 
peculiar qualifications for treating them. In 
addition to the religious, moral and sanitary 
questions, to which I have already referred, are 
two on which public opinion is still unformed 
and which it seems to me the ‘tmothers” should 
have a voice in deciding. The first is the ques- 
tion of corporal punishment in schools. A 
great diversity of opinion appears on this 
point. While Michigan reports that the 
schools have derived great advantage from its 
abolition, the New Yurk Superintendent re- 
ports a class of pupils who can not be disci- 
plined without it, and that the schools are suf- 
fering in consequence of its prohibition. On 
the other hand the Superintendent in Rochester 
reports a growing feeling against it. Can hu- 
man nature be different in these different lo- 
calities, or have Michigan teachers learned 
some secret or moral discipline unsuspected, 
as yet, in New York? Certainly, this is a ques- 
tion which comes home to every mother who 
must ask herself what powers she ought to del- 
egate to another, and as there is clearly much 
to be said on both sides, she ought to prepare 
herself by examination and reasoning, and not 
merely by feeling, to meet a question so im- 
portant. At least in every girl’s school the 
mother sex should judge how far delicacy and 
self-respect are liable to injury from the use or 
ease eo abuse of punishment, and what more 

eneficial methods of discipline should be sub- 
stituted for it. But one sex is no more able 
than the other to judge wisely without knowl- 
edge, and a hasty and ill-considered interfer- 
ence’ on this point is likely to produce reac- 
tions which will do more harm than good. 


The other very important question which is 
now dividing opinion among the friends of ed- 
ucation is that of the relation of school life to 
the home life, or the life of work for self-su 
port. Whilesomeclaim that the school should 
be directly responsible for the child’s future, 
and not feel that its function is fulfilled unless 
the pupil is sent into the world with a special 
fitness for special industrial work, by which a 
future maintenance is ensured, others maintain 
that the province of the teacher is only to de- 
velop the intellectual powers and so provide 
the motive force which can be afterwards turn- 
edinany direction. How much these two ex- 
treme views can be united in the brief time and 
with the economical expenditure allotted to 
the public school course is the great problem 
of the educator. On this point the thought 
and interest of women who are accustomed to 
forecast their children’s future even from the 
cradles, is especially needed. The mother al- 
ways has an ideal of her boy, and is never sat- 
isfied that he should be a mere mechanical 





want of adequate care and supervision of the 
schools. I said to a teacher of twenty-five 


drudge, but strives night and day that he may 


| have ‘‘a liberal education,” so that she is likel 
| to value, perhaps to over value intellectual cul- 
ture. But she will, if she has known the hard 
experience of life herself, also desire for her 
girls as well as boys a training which will not 
leave them at the mercy of fortune, but fit 
| them to provide for themselves. And yet the 
single form in which the problem of education 
for girls—that of teaching or sewing—is usually 
| presented is so narrow and poor, that it seems 
| a waste to sacrifice to it any of the small op- 
portunity for mental culture. Here we touch 
| again the great problem of women’s work, on 
| which so much has been said, and on the whole 
so very ill said, that it is quite necessary for 
every woman having the welfare of her sex or 
country at heart, to give it her earnest con- 
| sideration. What is needed, is not passionate 
appeals or sentimental tears, but a thorough 
knowledge of the condition of work-women as 
it really is, of the causes that produce it and 
the means of cure. It is idle to tell of the low 
wages of slop-work, while to thousands of wo- 
men it is the only resource, and they are un- 
able to do anything better. They see init a 
refuge from starvation, not a hindrance to bet- 
ter prices. 

The public school system also bears upon 
this question of labor in another way. By the 
fitness of women for teaching and the great de- 
mand for teachers, a blow is struck at the long 
established fallacy that women should not be 
paid as much as men for the same work, and 
already inten Statesor Territories of the Un- 
ion the monthly salary of female teachers is re- 
ported as the same as that of men, while it is 
less in only gixteen or seventeen, according to 
the reports. Many States have not reported 
on this point. Itis in the oldest States that 
the greatest inequality still exists, and in Mas- 
sachusetts itis the greatest, the average of 
men’s salaries being $93.65 per month, that of 
women only $34.14. We must remember, 
however, that in Massachusetts the number of 
male teachers is very small, and that they are 
generally Principals of large schools. 

But the influence of women can be brought 
to bear upon this point also, to open the ca- 
reer of advancement to those women who de- 
vote their lives to education. No demand for 
increased pay will accomplish this, only a 
steady recognition of fitness for higher posi- 
tions and greater amount of work. 

I have thus hastily sketched the main 
points which present themselves in calling 
upon women of the United States to take into 
their hands, in friendly co-operation with 
men, the public school system as a work 
which eminently belongs to them, as compo- 
nent parts of the social and industrial Com- 
monwealth, and as we trust future members 
of the political direction of the country. It 
remains to suggest briefly how women can 
carry on this work, and lam tempted to say 
that all is comprised in one brief precept, 
‘Make yourselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject.’’ I believe that I have read 
and heard more entirely ignorant and baseless 
criticism on the public schools than on any 
subject whatever, and that is saying a great 
deal. Do not consider that you are compe- 
tent Lo express any opinion on the important 
questions I have suggested without personal 
knowledge of the schools. 

I wish that every women’s club in the coun- 
try, and where these do not exist they should 
be formed for the purpose, would take the 
matter in hand. Read the reports of school 
officers—of your own town, county or State, 
and of every other, and of the earnest and 
able head of the National Bureau, General 
Eaton. These will be gladly furnished to 
you, free of expense. Make provision for 
visiting the schools of your own town and oth- 
ers, as you have opportunity, and let the re- 
ports of visitors be the text for full and free 
discussion. Do not hasten to take sides upon 
vexed questions, or to urge new measures. 
The good teachers and officers of schools will 
at once feel cheered and encouraged by your 
interest; the bad may shrink from your in- 
spection, but you will soon find a gradual in- 
crease of life and interest in the schools, as 
the grass grows when the sun shines and the 
rains fall upon it. 

I have known more than one country town 
whose whole people were elevated and im- 
proved to a high standard by the interest one 
clergyman took in the public schools. I be- 
lieve that if a small body of intelligent, edu- 
cated, earnest women would devote their en- 
ergies to the improvement of the schools in 
every town, they would do more for the mor- 
al, intellectual and industrial improvement of 
the country than any other agency I can im- 
agine. 

An opportunity for remarks being offered, 
Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe spoke at some length, 
urging more intimate relations between teach- 
ers and parents. She also deprecated the 
idea among teachers of going as soon as pos- 
sible into something better, claiming that 
there was nothing better. She also disliked 
the idea that men go into School Boards as 
stepping stones to political favor. 

Miss May was called for, but said she had 
nothing to add to what had been said. In the 
city where che lived, it was not regarded as a 
new thing for women toserve on School Boards. 
She agreed with Mrs. Cheney in urging a 
greater knowledge and intimacy with the 
school question. ; 

Another lady thought there was too much 
humility among women on this question. 
Women should be put upon the School Board, 
but they should be qualified. She thought 
School Committees should be smaller, and 
should be paid for their services, and not de- 
bating schools for aspiring young politicians. 
She also urged the establishment of industrial 
schools, 

Mrs. Perkins, of Cooperstown, had been 
a teacher all her life, and agreed with Mrs. 
Cheney in urging the co-operation of mothers 
with the teachers. Parents cannot do too 
much in this respect. 

Rev. Puese A. Hanarorp, of New Jer- 
sey, urged two points, viz: Equal pay for 
women teachers, and that half the members 
of the School Boards shall be women. 

A lady said, during a recent visit in Syra- 
cuse, while stopping with a friend here, a 
member of the School Board came in to get 
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her friend to correct his report in regard to 





examination of teachers, and correct the un- 


grammatical construction of his paper. This 
was in Syracuse. 

ANTOINETTE Brown BLackwELt addressed 
the Congress on ‘‘Marriage and Work.’’ Hers 
was a paper the object of which was to show 
that marriage ought not to interfere with 
work outside of the family for women. 


MARRIAGE AND WORK. 


At this third Congress of Women my heart 
turns yet once again to the home, as at both 
the former sessions; to the general work 
waiting to be done by the wives and mothers 
of America. We have long conceded to ex- 
ceptional women, to unmarried women, the 
right, if intellectually gifted, to engage in lit- 
erature or, if practically inclined, to occupy 
themselves in works of active benevolence. 

But married women have been taught to 
feel but little more responsibility for the en- 
grossing active duties of the outside world 
than the queen bee has for the active endless 
work carried on by the busy little colony from 
which she is set apart by he absorbing ma- 
ternalfunctions. As the insect queen is dainti- 
ly fed and loyally served, though imprisoned 
in her royal cell, so the idle wives of the 
princely Eastern harems are today subject to 
a similar, almost parallel system of combined 
kindness and privation. Daintily housed and 
carefully guarded prisoners, their whole wo- 
manhood is merged in wifehood; the economy 
of Turkish domestic life is closely modeled 
after that of many of the social and marvel- 
ously clever home making insects. 

But, as a man is something broader and 
higher in character than the drones of the 
bee-hive, so in civilized life the honored house 
mother is no longer imprisoned or precluded 
from many and varied activities. If St. Paul 
had lived in this hundreth year of our Amer- 
ican independence, no one dreams that he 
could now be averse to our laying aside the 
veils which covered the nunlike faces of our 
early Christian sisters, especially as it is now 
decided that looking out into the world through 
even the most delicate lace meshes, is rather 
injurious to the eyesight. 

But all ancient usages find it hard to die. 
They make a prolonged struggle for existence 

—a warfare as real and sometimes as bitter as 
the sharp conflicts of living beings in the great 
struggle for life. When they have struck 
their roots deeply into the heart of humanity 
during all the past ages, like mighty trees 
whose roots and branches have spread far 
and wide in earth and air, they have a vantage 
ground which they maintain steadily to the 
last. Overgrown with mosses, hollow and 
decayed at heart, worm-eaten in almost every 
fibre, they put forth fresh and green leaves 
every spring, and persist in dying, branch by 
branch and limb by limb, slowly and combat- 
ively to the last. 

We still hear of the little use there is in 
giving a higher education to girls, since most 
of them will be married; and marriage is still 
held to be the grave of the feminine intellect 
in all its loftier forms of exercise. Our Eng- 
lish sisters seem even to concede this point. 
At the recent Science Convention they brought 
forward the growing lateness of marriage as 
a valid reason for granting certain claims to 
women. But that involves a doubtful if not 
a most mischievous concession. It is our 
claim that maternity is no bar to the highest 
and broadest life work which lies within the 
ability of any woman to achieve! Mother- 
hood carries with it its own widening and 
strengthening of the feminine character; itis 
a natural barrier to mental overwork during 
the earlier years of comparative inexperience 
—that prolonged seed time of every human 
soul, male or female; and when the years of 
harvest come, the children of a good mother 
should uphold her hands and her heart while 
she achieves the final consummation of her 
life-long duties as an intelligent, an active, 
and a responsible citizen of the world. 

What! does the husband exact more service 
than he gives in return? Is he strengthened 
and ennobled by family ties, and does he con- 
fer no compensating aid and encouragement 
in return? So surely as marriage is an insti- 
tution ground in human nature, no woman 
worthily and happily married, is less fitted to 
aid the general progress of the world thanshe 
who stands alone with none to hinder; yes, 
with none to hinder, but with none to help her 
either, in the exercise of her best gifts. It is 
time that we utterly repudiate the pernicious 
dogma that marriage and a practical life work 
are incompatible. It is deduced from the low, 
narrow range of insect life; from the animal 
kingdom which knows nothing of higher du- 
ties; and from a state of barbarism in which 
neither men nor women sought the public wel- 
fare except as their own interest, the interest 
of their clan or their nation, might dictate. 

But facts are worth more than theories. Con- 
sider the comparatively few well known wo- 
men, public benefactors of the race! They 
have been more often those whose feet were 
plante!on their own hearthstones. Exception- 
al women, who have felt themselves and have 
proved themselves to be eminently fitted for 
some needed vocation, have found it possible 
to adjust all conflicting demands upon their 
womanly energies. Mrs. Fry was not the less 
a good mother because some of the sympathy 
of her large heart overflowed to helpless, 
guilty, neglected prisoners. Mrs. Somerville 
was a very beautiful type of the social and 
domestic virtues; yet her clear mind was able 
to grasp the whole range of the physical sci- 
ences. 

Today, it is not simply exceptional women 
who feel impelled to put their woman’s shoul- 
ders to some of the lagging wheels of social 
revolution. There are multitudes who can no 
longer comfortably shake off the burden of 
direct personal responsibility. What was the 
temperance crusade in its initial stages? The 
spontaneous fire kindled in a few hearts, but 
spreading to a hundred thousand woman souls, 
some of them laden with private sorrows and 
all of them aroused to an agony of sympa- 
thetic protest against the brutalizing crime of 
intemperance. What is the same movement 
today, in its organizing efforts to effectually 
crush the dominion of alcohol? It is the ir- 
repressible expression of a settled purpose to 
put down a gigantic evil. It is womanhood 
awakened to a sense of its own most solemn 
responsibilities; reaching out after the most 
practical and effective methods of compassing 
its ends, of checkmating the destroyer who 
is annually plucking and trampling in the dust 
thousands of the brightest and most generous 

young men in all the land. Women belong to 
lumanity; they must work, then, for the hu- 
man weal. 





Why have the fermers’ gran es, 
growth of amodern civilization, En —_ 
tical working position on all their boards for 
women? They saw and comprehended the 
fundamental fact that the women of the cou : 
try, and more especially farmers’ wives poe 
daughters, whose homes are comparatively j 
olated, needed and desired to be healthfally 
active and useful. They foresaw that this i 4 
fluence could be made effective. They ha ~ 
practically decided that it is no better fer a 
great working organization to be conducted 
by wholly male methods of work than f, 
men to /ive alone in the household. - 

What women did in the war, the whole 
country can remember. It was then that 
multitudes of them put on the spirit of real 
work for the Commonwealth, a spirit which 
never again can be suppressed. What have 
women done, and what are they doing, for 
the Centennial? Giving it effective aid and 
comfort atevery stage of its progress. Their 
organization is another great co-operative 
manifestation of the growing imperative need 
in women to identify themselves with the 
honor and well-being of their country, and 
the men have recognized them as a practical 
force in the nation. Non-voting citizens 
they are still citizens; the vote is waiting for 
them justahead. It is a question of time the 
time depending upon the rapidity of ’ our 
growth asa people. Lucy Stone is sturdily 
consistent when she insists that, as women are 
taxed and are not represented in the State, to 
celebrate the Centennial is to associate one’s 
self with the national injustice to the whole 
sex. Yes, tares grow with the wheat. Where 
are they not growing side by side? But there 
are two sides to every question and Philadel- 
phia women are on the working side of this 
one. A strong and rejoicing recognition of 
the good with the evil—a Centennial celebra- 
ted under protest, is possibly as desirable as a 
marriage under protest. The practical re- 
sults are good, and the theoretical position is 
fully justified. Partial legislation, which 
ought to have died with the fossil trilobites 
still has its fettering strong clasp around both 
the family and the hation. And what are we 
going to do about it? Hit it the heaviest 
blows we can, hit it hard, till its crumbling 
fossil links are broken asunder and fall away: 
but give our best work to the Centennial all 
the same. Let every woman in the country 
who has made anything, or who can make 
anything worth exhibiting as a credit to wo- 
manhood, send it forward, in demonstration 
of womanly capacity as applied outside the 
nursery. The masses vote; and, to the male 
average voters, a tangible piece of handiwork 
or of brain work would do more to convince 
them that worhen are waking up to a sense of 
the responsibility which attaches to citizen- 
ship, than a very large amount of protest 
without such accompaniments. The display 
in the woman’s department may be buta smail 
one after all; but it will be the entering 
wedge of mighty power—a practical assertion 
that Woman, matron or spinster, is no longer 
a nonentity outside the household. 
The harvest fields today are many. The 
same work is not for all. Personal ability is 
the limit of personal responsibility. The 
highest work for each is that to which she is 
most drawn in heart; that to which she is 
most nearly connected by the circumstances 
of her position and by the fitness of her spe- 
cial talents. The millions of local benevolent 
and church associations have long been an 
outlet for the quickened energies of many 
women. Now these are associating them- 
selves more and more widely. Women’s be- 
nevolent enterprises are becoming national. 
Missionary boards have their auxiliary female 
societies reaching to the ends of the earth. 
Church associations every year admit their 
women toa wider and more active co-opera- 
tion in almost every church enterprise. And 
the majority of all these eager workers are 
wives and mothers! Their homes are better 
kept, their children are more wisely guided, 
and their husbands are more honored among 
their townsmen because this energy of the 
soul has found expression and toned the whole 
nature to a broader harmony. Itis a general 
impulse, and one of those tidal waves in social 
life, which is impelling so many women into 
such varied fields of activity. What influence 
is powerful enough to arrest it? 
For many years, as class after class of girl 
graduates completed courses of study broad 
enough and solid enough to fit them for some 
of the higher work of the world, many of the 
oldest advocates for a wider field of occupa- 
tion for women waited anxiously to see what 
would be theresult. Year after year went by; 
the women thoughtand feltand waited. An 
then, as if impelled by a common impulse, 
ten thousand women at once quietly took up 
some broader work, each in her own line, as- 
sociating together, and by an almost uncon- 
scious widening of methods, all these and 
many other growing organizations are the re- 
sult. Mrs. Livermore tells us that she began 
to work in our time; and that after a woman 
has been a worker for a few years, she must 
be a talker also. If a honey bee alight upon 
her lips at her nativity, so much the better. 
A natural gift for oratory has been again and 
again proved to have a feminine as well as a 
masculine type. But the majority of women 
speakers, like the women workers, are the 
loyal yoke mates of their husbands. 


The platform of our Congress here today is 
fairly representative of all the women’s organ- 
izations in the country in this respect. Prob- 
ably three fourths of all the members, as well 
as most of the active workers, are wives and 
mothers. Who thinks of asking whether a 
woman is married or unmarried when she is 
solicited or appointed to undertake any duty? 
The simple question is as to her fitness for the 
work to bedone. It has long been practically 
settled in the affirmative, that any capable 
woman with good health can learn to guide 
her house even very admirably—just as well 
as the houses of her more indolent or more 
frivolous neighbors are guided at the least— 
and still that she can be in habitual and ac- 
tive co-operation with half a dozen outside 
associations, widely different in their views 
and methods. Why not? human interests are 
not one, but many; and humanity, male and 
female, has heart and intellect, both infinite 
in their outreaching. If any human power 
lies persistently dormant, this is an immeas- 
urabie pity. 

Why, then, appeal particularly to married 
women to enter the lists as workers for the 
age in which they live? For three reasons. 
First, because of the lingering prejudice that 
wifehood and maternity are all-sufficient, life- 
long occupations for women. Not at all. 





Varied interests would give better health. 
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They should enable one to be bright, active, | But many women today can afford the luxur 


steadily gaining in ability during the whole 
of middle life, and leave at least a quarter of 
a century of vigorous health beyond; when 
there are no little children and, too often alas! 
no husband. 

Sheer waste of human energy it is to per- 
suade women that they ought to become su- 

ranuated before seventy-five or eighty, or 
indeed at any age when, by reason of strength, 
life and health still remain. 

Second—The temptation to absorb all of 
one’s powers in home affairs is specially strong 
with mothers. It is they who most need 
warning against this influence. When they 
believe that duty calls them to this, they, 
their families aud the world will all suffer to- 
gether in consequence. The best mothers are 
always something more than mothers. Wo- 
men with their eager mercurial temperaments 
have no right to crystalize their whole versa- 
tile natures into any one set of functions, 
however central and important these may be. 
This would be destruction to men; it has been 
destruction and desolation to women. 

The third reason for particularly calling on 
the matrons of this country, earnestly and in 
singleness of purpose to take upon themselves 
the world’s highest work, is that in their 
ranks we shall find the only existing, consid- 
erable American leisure class. Other coun- 
tries have their men of leisure, the nobility 
who inherit wealth, position, and time for any 
pursuit to which they may be impelled by 
circumstances or by inclination. 

But in our civilization it isthe rich married 
women, the childless wives, and the “old 
wives”’—classes in the earlier days despised 
and set aside as croning retailers of senseless 
fables—who now, in the normal progress of 
human events, are ordained to become stand- 
ard-bearers of a higher culture; disinterested 
pioneers in every needed enterprise; careful 
and conscientious investigators inte many of 
the marvelous but open secrets of the uni- 
verse. 

Does this claim for our only considerable 
leisure class seem too arrogant? Let us see. 
Would a successful business man, whose time 
is too precious to allow him to take up any of 
the menial offices of life, even if he had the 
inclination otherwise, desire his wife to be 
either cook, housemaid or seamstress? Cer- 
tainly not. Yet the home has need of her. 
She must rule there as a steady presiding and 
guiding spirit; since the highest interests of 
the household can thus be better promoted 
than by any gain which mightsaccrue from 
her engaging in outside business occupations. 
Doing her duty thus, there remains no respec- 
table pretense that she is supported in any de- 
grading sense of that often odious term. Yet 
any competent woman, not greatly stinted in 
means, and having health and few or no little 
children to cherish and educate, is, if she so 
wills it, an honorable member of the enviable 
leisure class. Thus, like the cloisters of old, 
the home sanctuary can be made to foster 
learning and to offer its own appropriate con- 
tributions towards the progress of the race. 

The ancient monks could consume weeks 
and months in carving horrid death’s heads, 
and in finical, rather ugly, and nearly sense- 
less illuminations of their manuscript books. 
They sharpened their intellects by a mental 
whittling of their ideas toa keen edge; yet 
even they with their leisure did much good 
service to the world. 

Our leisure wives no doubt can utilize their 
time in making pretty, elaborate embroider- 
ies, or beautiful patch-work quilts; in bril- 
liant and even good natured gossip; in fitting 
themselves to be the most graceful, the bright- 
est of polite society; and they can easily give 
a whole life to ten thousand other amiable 
things. The world, and their friends in par- 
ticular, would still be the better for their hav- 
ing lived. But we are not now in the dark 
ages. Those old monks, if they could live 
again today, would be masters in literature, 
pioneers in science, world-famed artists, lead- 
ers in religious, social and civil progress; and 
even, if themselves in cloisters, they would 
learn how to reach out a guiding or impelling 
hand towards every worthy enterprise. 

And the women of today are fully abreast 
of the century in which they live. Many of 
them now have the basis of a broad and sensi- 
ble education. Will the matrons who have 
leisure, or who can make leisure for them- 
selves, consent to go on aimlessly frittering 
away their best energies? We have seen that 
they arenotcontent. The busiest cf them are 
taking up these many new co-operative enter- 
prises; and they who have leisure are fast 
learning how to utilize it in line with the en- 
quiring spirit of the times. Then, if the sexes 
are intellectually peers, the time has come for 
women of leisure, for all they who need neith- 
er to toil continuously for the bread they eat 
nor spina thread of the raiment which they 
wear; it is time for these steadily and per- 
sistently to take up the highest intellectual 
work of which they are capable. It is time 
for all women to begin fairly to test them- 
selves and their capacities. This has never 
yet been done. Outside influences are now 
perhaps stimulating enough, but they impell 
at once in a hundred directions! 

Mrs. SoMERVILLE, at ninety, looked back 
regretfully to a comparatively wasted life. 
She just began to realize that, while nature 
made her eminently a mathematician, she had 
turned aside to exercise her less conspicuous 
talents. Judged by other women, her life 
Was a great, a wonderful, success; tested by 
herself, it must be criticized as almost a fail- 
ure. 

It is said that present company should al- 
ways be excepted in criticism; but I don’t 
know why! Will it be presuming too far to 
Suggest that the best telescope, too often point- 
ed humanward, will discover fewer worlds in 
the sky above and afford less time to unravel 
the mysteries of astronomy? Or, if the au- 
thor of the ‘“‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ 
had not a loftier but a more concentrated am- 
bition, is it not possible she could do a really 
better service for womanhood? One’s highest 
work is one’s best work. Yet there is a gold- 
en mean which eacl: must find for herself. 

We have seen that there are very many wo- 
men workers; but too many are delving per- 
Sistently enough in exactly that vein of wealth 
to which they are best adapted? A mother’s 
child is but an incident in her life. Love it 
as she will, it will grow up; andinafew years 
itis gone. Buta life-work remains for a life- 
time! 

How much has Prof. Agassiz been justly ad- 
mired for declaring that he had no time for 
making money! Yet the majority of men 
must look to money-making, at least in part, 
else they and their families would starve. 





of doing or attempting the very highest work | 
which in them lies, with no cumbering thought 
that their dear ones will suffer in consequence. 
No other class is so exceptionally well placed 
for engaging in any of those pursuits which 
require years ot study before they can be 
thoroughly mastered. The happy wives of 
successful, just, and magnanimous husbands, 
have too long remained but idle cumberers of 
the ground. 

Believing, then, as we all do, that men and 
women are equals intellectually, we are right 
in expecting that these fortunate ones will 
speedily take up the highest work and carry | 
it steadily forward to eminent success. Who 
believes that in the two hundredth year of our 
national independence, there will still exist 
the question as to whether men and women 
have equal capacities and commensurate du- 
ties. They are simply unlike in many of their | 
methods of work. Who thinks that the world | 
will then believe motherhood to be any real | 
disqualification for the highest or the broadest 
life pursuit possible to human capacity? Work | 
and rest—this is the universal law. Nature | 
works by myriads of processes; so also must 
Human Nature. 

THIRD SESSION—WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Last evening’s session of the Congress was 
very largely attended; the lower part of the 
house was filled to repletion by twenty min- 
utes past seven, when the galleries were thrown 
open and the crowd poured in, occupying ev- 
ery available seat. The audience was one of 
the best Syracuse could give. Professors of 
the University, teachers in the public schools, 
the ministers of the city, and the many other 
lovers of literature and science who make 
Syracuse their home, were present. The 
opening address was read by Rev. Purse 
A. Hanarorp, of Jersey City. The following 
is her address: 

STATISTICS OF THE WOMAN MINISTRY. 

The title of my new paper need not alarm 
you, friends, for statistics are not necessarily 
dry; a bare array of figures—a meaningless 
statement of numbers in aprofession. Not at 
all. Butif I had only mere columns of fig- 
ures to present, so long as they represented 
facts, so long as they computed time or mcas- 
ured space, I should be sure of one auditor 
whose interest in the Arabic symbols never 
flags. With the high priestess in the temple 
of Astronomy as our President, surely one 
coming with statistics need not dread a want 
of welcome, nor, from an audience over which 
she presides, any unkind lack cf attention. 

I proceed then with my theme. I will seek 
to build the temple which shall enshrine my 
thought. But I pause on the threshold, to | 
say that I may hardly prove myself a statist, 
since it has been exceedingly difficult to gath- 
er the information needed, and to remind you 
that statistics as a science ‘‘embraces a wide 
range of facts,’ according to Eliot, ‘tof ev- 
ery kind tending to show the condition of a 
country, community, race or class of people 
or interests.”” The word itself, we are told 
by Brande, was first introduced by Professor 
Achenwall, of Gottinger, in 1749, but it was 
long an unacceptable word, and even so late 
as the beginning of this century Professor 
Pinkerton apologized for using it in the intro- 
duction of his geography. But as I do not 
mean to keep you on the threshold any longer 
with statistology, I cross it into the porch, 
and there I linger a season to define what I 
mean by a ‘‘woman ministry’’ as discussed in 
this paper. 

The Master taught that those who were the 
earnest, faithful laborers in the church were 
its ministers, imitating Him who ‘*‘came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister,”’ and ever | 
‘‘went about doing good.” Such ministers 
there have been in all ages since the Christian 
church was established, both men and women | 
laborers in the field of philanthropy and be- | 
nevolence. But there has been a change in 
the ecclesiastical use of the word ‘‘minister,” | 





as expressing official station and duties, since | 
the days when the poet Akenside called Wo- 
man 

“The lovely ministress of truth and good.” 

The word ‘‘minister,” used in a church | 
sense, is now applied indiscriminately to men | 
and women who are engaged in the usual ec- | 
clesiastical duties devolving upon a preacher | 
and pastor in any of the various religious 
sects of Christendom. 

Of course, I refer to Protestants only, for | 
the Church of Rome and the kindred Greek 
Church, have never admitted women to eccle- | 
siastical service as priests at the altar, or as | 
pulpit orators, It has been reserved for the pres- | 
entage, and for the New World—yes, for Amer- 
ica—for the United States in her first century, | 
to show that ‘‘allare one in Christ Jesus,” by | 
consenting to the fact that ecclesiastical func- 
tions are the heritage of the daughters as well | 
as the sons of the Lord Almighty, when the | 
Divine Voice says to any soul—pointing to 
the pulpit and the pastorate—‘‘Go work today 
in my vineyard.” 

Strict inquiry into the ecclesiastical history 
of the past, enables us to reach the conclusion 
that, as Ludlow states, ‘The early church, 
from the apostles’ own times, set the seal upon 
the ministering functions of women, by the 
appointment of a Female Diaconate, strictly 
excluded from the priestly functions of public 
teaching and worship, but nearly coequal with 
the male diaconate as respects the exercise of 
active charity, and to which, in the records 
of the second century, we find Woman solemn- 
ly ordained. The individual female diacon- 
ate, however, languished and disappeared 
with the growth of professed celibacy.’’ But 
after the disappearance of the individual dea- 
coness, arose charitable sisterhoods free from 
any vow of celibacy, and they adequately ful- 
filled the office of a collective female diacon- 
ate; but those free sisterhoods, being incom- 


| trations are welcome to many weary hearts, 
|} and to them, doubtless, the dear Master will 
/one day say, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful | 


| who were last at the cross and earliest at the 
| “Jesus and the resurrection!” 


| but the consecrated, God-gifted women preach- 
| ers of all the churches. 


ly worthy of respect. Faithful, as the | 
suagers of grief and the healers of wounds, 


| like many of our sex who were not set apart 


to works of mercy, the Sisters of Charity, on 
many a gory battlefield and in many a death- | 
filled hospital, have won the admiration of the 
ages, and we say, as we think of them, what 
Whittier said of the ‘Angels of Buena Vista:” 
“Not wholly lost,O Father! is this evil world of 


ours; 

Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh 
the Eden flowers; 

From its smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity send 
their we 

And still t ny white-winged angels hover dimly in 
our air!” 


But these Sisters of Charity are not the wo- 
men-ministers of today, though their minis- 





servants—welcome to the joy of your Lord!” 

In the seventeenth century there arose a 
religious sect called Quakers, of whom I speak 
with most profound respect, having been a 
birthright member, the descendant of many 
generations of that somewhat peculiar peo- 
ple, whose name, though given first in deri- 
sion, has become a synonym for integrity all 
over the world. Among this religious people 
women have the same rights and privileges as 
men. They have the same religious duties, 
the same ecclesiastical influence and functions. 
Rejecting outward forms and imposing cere- 
monies in the solemn chambers of the soul, 
their ministers have ever heard the divine call 
to preach the gospel, and have been allowed 
all freedom consistent with good order and 
good will. 

‘Sie fragen nicht nach Mann und Weib,”’ but, 
ignoring the question of sex, they permit a 
woman to preach or pray in public or private, 
with equal approbation and equal restraint. 
Hence, while we go back to Apostolic times 
and reverence the name and work of Phebe, 
minister of the church at Cenchrea, we be- 
hold her worthy followers or co-laborers in 
later days and larger fields in the long list of 
women who have been preachers in the Soci- 
ety of Friends. 


[Here the speaker referred in eulogistic 
terms to a long list of names of eminent wo- 
men preachers, extolling their virtues, which 
we are obliged to omit. This embraced not 
only Quakers, but members of other denomi- 
nations. She mentions as the first woman 
regularly ordained, Mrs. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. | 


Iam sometimes asked if women ministers 
are permitted to solemnise marriages, officiate 
at funerals, and the like? In reply, Iam not 
able to give the statistics of such official acts 
by other ministers, but can say that I have 
admitted to the three churches of which I have 
been pastor eighty-two members, some by 
baptism, some by hand of fellowship, and 
have officiated at the Lord’s Supper nearly 
every month since I was codalasd. I have 
baptized or dedicated ninety-eight children, 
have officiated at seventy-four funerals and at 
thirty marriages. Other women ministers can 
show as full a record and peihaps have even 
done more in these ways to show what women 
have legal right and sacerdotal power to do. 

Jessie, a Scotch peasant, whom Mrs. Soule 
recently met at Dundee, when she was told 
by Mrs. Margaret Parker that her guest, Mrs. 
Soule, was a preacher sometimes, made an- 
swer, ‘*The woman of Samaria was the first 
missionary,” thus giving, though a staunch 
Presbyterian of the John Knox stamp, the 
assent of her soul to the right of Woman to 
preach Christ. And to wham was the mes- 
sage given “Go tell my disciples and Peter 
that the Lord is risen,’’ but to those women 


grave of our Saviour? Whomore fitted, more 
worthy, more ready, than Woman, to preach 
The coming 
preacher, who is to gain the ear of churches, 
is a woman—not one woman, of any church, 


Rev. S. P. Putnam, 
in the Liberal Christian, once said truly: ‘*Sure 
Iam that the voice of Woman will be heard 
in the pulpit of the future, for she has many 
things to say outof the heart of God that 
Man does not know, and of which he can not 
tell us [men-ministers]. She will speak things 
hidden from the foundation of the world. 
Eve has been too long silent. She must now 
tell us of her passionate experience, her hope, 
her aspirations, her dreams, her longings, her 
failures and her triumphs in the long, long 
history of the world. She has labored through 
many a generation with an unspoken heroism, 
but now the music of her utterance must be 
heard, laden with the riches of a wondrous 
growth that has yet been but faintly compre- 
hended. Vast and beautiful are the visions 
that God has revealed to her self-sacrificing 
spirit, and the world, by means of their ex- 
pression, will be lifted up to a diviner life, to 
a more tender comprehension of the universe 
and a finer feeling of its immanent glory. 
The pulpit will never reach its sublimest pow- 
er until Woman takes her place in it as the 
free and equal interpreter of God. The priest 
must give way to the tender soul, as well as 
manly intellect. The desk must reverberate 
the full heart of humanity, or its eloquence 
will become a vanishing sound.” 

Thus do I finish my statistics, with ‘‘the 
sure word of prophecy.” The on-rolling years 
will bring the triumph of truth. The king- 
doms of this world must become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and his Christ, for ‘tthe mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it;’’ and in the great re- 
demptive and uplifting work of the future, 
Woman shall have her due proportion, and 
afterward the righteous recompense of reward 
that shall follow as she beholds humanity 
purified and blest. ; 

The call of the age is to action—to grand, 
concerted, consecrated action! Women are 
called to labor both by themselves and with 








patible with the church system of Romanism, 
were suppressed, or only allowed in connec- 
tion with monastic orders, as at thisday. But 
the monastic system abridges the work of 
women deacons, and leaves them only to do 
what the Sisters of Charity and similar orders 
are doing, engage in hospital duties, or the 
more private work of the education of girls 
within the walls of a convent, with only here 
and there exceptions, as where, in some of 
our cities, the Sisters (so-called) engage in in- 
dividual works of almsgiving, or labors among 
the poor, or as teachers in some branches of 
our public schools where Roman Catholic in- 
fluence prevails to elect them. Some of these 
women have shown themselves worthy of a 
pure renown, and as a class they are eminent- 


each other, for the elevation of the race, for 
' the enfranchisement of every soul, for the 
| breaking of every fetter, till all the children 
| of our God are rejoicing in “the liberty where- 

with Christ maketh free.” This is an age of 
| progress, and in the light of its Centennial | 
glory, our country has the greatest of reasons 
to be glad in the advance which its women 
have made. The mighty tide of human prog- 
ress is sweeping on with resistless force, and 
no man shall ever see its ebb. Like that 
river of eternal love that floweth from beneath 
the throne of God, this sweep of human ad- 
vancement must be continuous and perpetual. 

And the grandest movement of our age is 
the movement in behalf of Woman. It is tue 


of the Christian world, Woman is reverenced | have to say upon the subject, arises from per 


in the Virgin Mother, and by the rest she is 
revered in the feminine characteristics of the 
Immaculate Son. Shall any true woman— 
any Christian woman—be idly a spectator 
and not grandly a worker in the movement 
of to-day? Again I say 
“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time,” 
“In an age on ages telling, 
To be .iving is sublime.” 

How much more sublime to be an actor in 
the moral drama which attracts the absorbed 
attention of the good and true who, sitting 
above all conflicts, in the realms of peace and 
blessedness, behold the coming triumph of 
theright. Your dear ones are there, and mine. 
And by all the love they had for Christ and 
for his cause, for God and for humanity, I 
apport to every one here present, that you not 
only bid the work of redemption **‘God speed,” 
but that you lend to all efforts for Woman’s 
advancement your heartiest effort and your 
earnest prayer. To every earnest woman 
with loving heart and active brain, I do ap- 
peal! 

“Up! it isthe Almighty’s rally! 
God’s own arm hath need of thine!” 

The next speaker introduced was Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, of Tewksbury, Massa- 
chusetts. Her subject was educational; her 
effort being to point out women’s right to 
guide and influence education. She pointed 
out many defects of the school system and 
architecture. Her address was pungent and 
full of sharp hits. Her manner was agreea- 
ble and attractive, and she won her audience 
from the start. She is one of the rising stars 
of the East. We hope to publish her address 
in full hereafter. 

The Congress then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 

Another private executive session was held 
Thursday morning in the Opera House before 
the hour for the opening session to commence, 
to which others than members of the Congress 
were not admitted. We understand that the 
meeting was principally of a business charac- 
ter. Areportwas read by Mrs. Jutia Warp 
Howe. 

The audience was rather slow in gathering, 
but by about eleven o’clock the hall was well 
filled. The first paper presented was by Mrs. 
Croly, (‘‘Jennie June’’) upon 


‘*WOMEN IN JOURNALISM.” 

During the past ten years, women, in their 
relation to Journalism, has been‘a topic often 
under discussion. Their work in itself, their 
fitness, their unfitness, their place in its ranks, 
or whether they have yet achieved any rec- 
ognized place (which many doubt), have all 
been, and are still mooted points; upon the 
theory that one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and that those who have proved an affir- 
mative on any of these questions, are the ex- 
ceptions, and not the rule. 

or is the position one with which there 
should be any inclination to quarrel —knights 
won their spurs in the olden time, not by one 
actof bravery, but by a series of heroic deeds, 
and kept them by a life-time of courage and 
devotion to duty. The place of women in 
almost every field of active endeavor in sci- 
ence, in medicine, in law, and in the ministry 
is still disputed, notwithstanding the labors of 
Caroline Herschel, of Mrs. Somerville, of 
Miss Maria Mithell, of the Sisters Blackwell, 
and hosts of others. In music and the drama, 
in art, and in some departments of literature, 
notably in poetry and fiction, they have won 
a high, if not the highest place, and stand 
with brows crowded with the laurel wreath, 
recognized queens beside the kings of those 
realms. And just here it may be remarked, 
that the crowns of these kingdoms are earned, 
not given—are wrung from the stern hand of 
justice, not conferred by the special grace of 
an individual—are, therefore of infinitely 
greater value that the gaudy evidences of 
mere material royalty. But, to return to 
journalism. It is very common, among not 
very well-informed persons, to mix literature 
and journalism together, and speak of them 
as if they were one and the same thing. 

This is a mistake. There are first-class 
journalists, and by these I mean editors, not 
business managers of newspapers and period- 
icals, who have little writing faculty, and lit- 
erary men, whose whole time is devoted to 
writing, who could edit a journal with success, 
or even write a ‘telling’? newspaper article. 
In fact, it is beginning to be well understood, 
that a brilliant gr pains-taking writer is rare- 
ly endowed with that correct judgment of 
men and things—that capacity of thought, 
that capacity of arriving at the correct esti- 
mates of values, that coolness and precision 
which can see and reflect the popular mind a 
day in advance of its own mental action, 
which marks the wise and capable editor. 
The literary man is strictly a man of letters, 
according to Burke, a schoolmaster—but now 
generally understood as learned in the belle-let- 
tres, in works of taste, sentiment, history, el- 
oquence and poetry. There are aiso depart- 
ments of literature, such as literature of art, 
of chemistry, of criticism, and the like, in 
which men and women may acquire true lit- 
erary renown. The present period has, per- 
haps, been more prolific than any other in con- 
tributions to the literature of criticism. We 
have literary men whose reputation is based 
entirely upon their dissection of the works 
of others, who have contributed nothing orig- 
nal to literature, but opinions and comments 
upon writers of previous generations. This 
work is naturally fragmentary, and finds its 
way principally into magazines. ‘These writ- 
ers become in a certain sense, therefore, jour- 
nalists, but their work is oftener done in the 
retirement of home, than in the publicity of 
an office, and occupies a middle ground be- 
tween the long, patient, continuous labor of 
the literary man or woman, and the nervous 
utterance of the writer who can dash off a 
column or a paragraph at the bidding of the 
editor-in-chief, amid the busy sights and 
sounds, the incidents and distractions of the 
newspaper office. 

A journalist is, then, truly, a writer for the 
day, in contradistinction to the literary man, 
whose work, being more special, more thor- 
ough, more elaborately prepared, and better 
digested, is valuable a much greater length of 
time. lf I have dwelt upon this distinction, it 
is because it seemed necessary, not only be- 
cause terms are apt to be confounded, but be- 
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grandest of all the ages. 


By the larger part ! 


cause whatever value may attach to what I 





sonal experience in journalism alone, and not 
from the possession of literary ability, to 
which I make no claim. 

Every one knows that the newspaper is a 
modern institution. Printing was only dis- 
covered in the fifteenth century, and the first 
newspapers, which were weekly, and were 
preceded by written news-letters furnished to 
the aristocracy, and the news ballad, sung or 
recited in the streets, did not make their ap- 
pearance until the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and no attempt at a literary paper 
was made in England until the latter half— 
1680. The daily newspaper was not born un- 
til the eighteenth century(1789), and it was 
1784, less than one hundred years ago, before 
the first regular daily was issued in America— 
in Philadelphia, it may be remarked, en pas- 
sant, though I do not pretend to be giving a 
history of journalism. 

Boston, however, was the cradle of the 
American press; for it had a quarter of a cen- 
tury the start of any other city in the Union 
in the publication of a weekly newspaper; 
and its title, Publick Occurrences, and its found- 
er, Benjamin Harris, deserve to be commemo- 
rated. 

The first paper in this country, of which 
any record is made of ownership or personal 
connection on the part of women, was the 
first paper printed in Rhode Island, at New- 
gett, 1742. It was first published by James 

‘ranklin, brother to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
and at his death, by his widow, assisted by 
her two daughters and a servant girl. The 
daughters, it is said, did the type-setting, the 
servant girl worked the press. ‘I'heir business 
was printing and publishing, not writing or 
editing. 

The source from which this fact was obtain- 
ed gave a number of isolated instances, some 
dozen or more, ranging over a period of fifty 
years, in which women acted as printers, or 
as the conductors of journals, with acknowl 
edged ability, and put these in as evidence 
that ‘women in journalism” is nothing new, 
as some have supposed, but old as printing, 
and that the present movement is an accumu- 
lated growth from those small beginnings, 
rather than a distinct effort towards emanci- 
pation by the women of the present era. 

Undoubtedly it is true that there is nothing 
entirely new under the sun.. But if this state- 
ment were strictly in accordance with the 
facts, it would be most discouraging for all 
those who advocate the opening wide the doors 
of every honest employment to women, and 
believe that training and opportunity is all 
that is needed to afford abundant proofs of 
capacity. For none of these women appear, 
like men, to have founded great journals, or 
industrial establishments which lived after 
them, or in which girls were trained, like 
boys, to succeed them, and to work steadfast- 
ly towards that succession, as a primary ob- 
ject and purpose. On the contrary, each pub- 
lication in turn, after a few years, or a still 
shorter time, was given up, and there is no 
record of any foundation having been laid 
from which a new employment was created, 
of which everywhere some women took pos- 
session. 

Probably there have always been women 
whose names figured as having pecuniary in- 
terest in periodicals, as in any other property, 
but this affords no more evidence that they 
had anything to do with the work of such pe- 
riodicals than that the mortgagee built the 
house in which his money is invested. 

These isolated tacts, which had no result, 
show this—that these cases were in truth the 
exception and not the rule; that they were op- 
posed to the general spirit of the time; that 
they had their origin in a local and individual 
necessity, which overcame custom and preju- 
dice, and that while they certainly prove that 
there is no inherent lack of capacity for the 
work, they also prove that it did not take root 
—that women themselves were not prepared 
to any great extent to test their power in this 
direction. 

Whether a change has taken place in this 
respect? Whether that change is the result of 
growth, and likely to be permanent? What the 
causes? What the requirements? What the 
dangers? What the prospects? What the 
means? are the questions involved in the pres- 
ent inquiry, and which, as far as I can, [ am 
to answer. 

That very many women now make the press 
a means of livelihood, there can be no ques- 
tion. How far their connection with it is of 
that solid, practical kind, which leads to good 
results for themselves and women at large, it 
is very difficult to determine. ‘The majority 
are employed as correspondents; few have ac- 
knowledged editorial position, or influence, at 
least upon daily papers, and there are reasons 
in women themselves, in the nature of the 
work, and more especially in the almost in- 
surmountable prejudices of men, which render 
any question of uitimate success, looking to- 
wards equality of the sexes in workan! pay, 
—V newspaper offices, extremely problem- 
atical. 

The difficulties which exist in the nature of 
the work are, first, that it deals with questions 
in which men are mainly interested, with 
which women are not often intimately conver- 
sant, and attaches to them a degree of impor- 
tance which women do not appreciate or un- 
derstand. Secondly, the work of a daily news- 
paper office has to be done with great rapidity, 
early in the morning or late at night, at incon- 
venient hours, and without regard to les modes 
or les convenancer. Thirdly, men are not ac- 
customed to have women about in their hours 
of hurry and business; they dislike to be an- 
noyed by having questions raised, as they im- 
agine there will be, in regard to this or that; 
and last, but not least, they find men ready 
trained to step into their places while women 
are not. 

It is an axiom with editors that a knowledge 
of routine, and attention to it, is worth any 
amount of unreliable, brilliant writing. The 
newspaper office is a vast machine, every 
member of it is a segment of it, of no impor- 
tance in himself, except in his place, and ag 
part of it. 

The education of women, neither in its 
higher nor its lower forms, fits them for work- 
ing their way upfrom the very lowest grades 
in the only way in which permanent position 
can be guaranteed. The superficially educat- 
ed have no noble ambition, the highly educat- 
ed strike for the higher rewards before they 
have won the lower. 

As a promise for the future, I would rather 
see girls and young women admitted into 
newspaper offices, to run errands and do the 
lowest drudgery of the reporter and itemizer, 


{[ConTinugp on Pace 343.] 
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RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Barney's Hall 
on Snow Street, Providence, on the 27th and 28th 
inst., ing on Wednesday evening, the 27th, 
at 7.30 o’clock, and continuing through the following 
day, with a morning session at 10 and an afternoon 
session at 2. 

On Thursday evening, the 28th, the Association will 
give its annual supper at its own room in Burgess 
Building, Westminster Street, at 6.30 o’clock. 

On these occasions the cause of Suffrage for 
Woman will be advocated by able speakers, among 
whom will be Mary F. Eastman, Frederick Hinck- 
ley, Elizabeth K. Churchill and T. W. Higginson. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE, PRESIDENT. 

ANNA C. GARLIN, SEc’y. 























Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
New Yorn, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17 and 18,at SrEINWAY HALL, commencing Wed- 
nesday evening at 7.30 o’clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies durlng the past year will be render- 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz.: 
Mainé, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tlinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon 
and California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corres- 
ponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities 
and elect delegates. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annu- 
al Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, 
and thus check the deterioration of politics, restore 
the supremacy of morals in public and private life, 
and redeem the future of the great American Repub- 


lic. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
GILBERT HAVEN, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

There are now not quite four weeks left 
before the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held. 
It is important that the auxiliary societies 
should have their delegates chosen, and the 
report of the work of their societies during 
the year ready to present. 

This meeting is one of the most important 
that we can ever hold. Its nearness to the Cen- 
tennial, and the fact that our claim is precise- 
ly that which our ancestors made a hundred 
years ago, gives us a vantage ground which, 
if fully improved, ought to put our question 
a whole age onward. 

Come then, believers in the self-evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence 
and in the equal human rights of woman; 
come from the East, from the West, from the 
North, and from the South, and help to swell 
the influence of our Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing. It is expected that rooms will be secur- 
ed at the St. Denis Hotel, where meals are 
served on the European plan, and where the 
friends from every section, can confer and 
make acquaintance with each other. LL, 8. 





LIGHT IN TEXAS, 


A Convention for the Amendment of the 
Constitution of Texas is now in session. In 
the proceedings as published Oct. 5th, are the 
following: 


Mr. Dohoney presented the memorial of S. 
Ps W. Hiatt on the subject of Woman Suf- 
rage. 

r. Martin of Navarro, moved to reject the 
memorial. Mr. Martin of Navarro, withdrew 
his motion, and Mr. Blassingame renewed it. 

On motion of Mr. Dillard the main question 
was ordered, which, being the rejection of the 
memorial, the same was put, and the Conven- 
tion refused to reject by the following vote: 

Yeas—Allison, Abernathy, Arnim, Abner, 
Brown, Blake, Blassingame, Barnett, Bruce, 
Chambers, Diilard, Dunham, Davis of Whar- 
ton, Graves, Holt, Henry of Limestone, John- 
son of Collin, Killough, Lacy, Lynch, Mar- 
tin of Navarro, McKinney, Moore, Murphy, 
Norvell, Ramey, Ross, Russell of Wood, 
Scott, Sessions, Smith, Whitehead—382. 

Nays—Ballinger, Brady, Crawford, Cook 
of Gonzales, Cooke of San Saba, Cooley, Car- 
dis, Douglass, DeMorse, Dohoney, Darnell, 
Davis of Brazos, Erhard, Ford, Flournoy, 
Fleming, Ferris, German, Henry of Smith, 
Holmes, Haynes, King, Kilgore, McLean, Mar- 
tin of Hunt, Mitchell, McCormick, Funn, Nu- 
gent, Pauli, Reagan, Robertson of Bell, Rob- 
inson of Fayette, Spikes, Stockdale, Stayton, 
zz Weaver, Whitfield, West, Waelder— 
The Memorial was referred to the Commit- 


tee on Suffrage. 

Thus, by a majority of nine in the Demo- 
cratic State of Texas, the Constitutional Con- 
vention accepts and respectfully refers a 
memorial for Woman Suffrage to the proper 
Committee. 

The Constitutional Convention, held last 
year inthe Republican State of Maine, re- 
fused even to entertain the idea of Woman 
Suffrage. But they took a class of male sin- 
ners who had hitherto had the right to vote, 
viz: men guilty of bribery at elections, and 


| put them on the political level of women, by 
| disfranchising them also. 

Texas, by its late action, has shown truer 
respect for Woman than Maine has. Let us 
hope that it will still farther take the lead, 


that women may vote on the same terms as 
men. L. 8. 


HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE---HOW IT WOULD 
WORK. 


The Maine State Press presents Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s theory of ‘‘Household Suffrage,’ and then 
puts the following capital answer in the lips 
of ‘“‘unappeased women:’’ 

But this is a critical and gainsaying gener- 
ation. No sooner is the eloquent voice of 
Doolittle hushed, than cries are heard, loud, 
shrill and reproachful, rejecting the dual bal- 
lot solution and setting at naught Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s ‘‘four points.” 

To the first the unappeased woman will say, 
with that redundancy of emotion and senti- 
ment, and that utter lack of reason, which is 
characteristic of the sex: ‘‘How is my pref- 
erence for hard money adequately expressed 
by my husband’s two votes for inflation? 
Shall I and my sisters make good speed in 
our crusade against rumselling by our poor 
inebriate father’s two votes for the free-rum 
candidate? Shall I successfully protect my 
property, which came to me from a deceased 
husband, by my destitute, spendthrift broth- 
er’s two votes for extravagant appropriations 
and the consequent high taxation?” 

At the second, the poor woman who sup- 
ports an imbecile husband and six children 
with her needle or by taking in washing, 
while the man is the nominal *thead of the 
family,” and has his two votes on account of 


his double “stake in good government,”’ will | 


smile sadly but speak not. 

And what shall the good woman say to the 
third, who is struggling against the demoral- 
izing influences of a dissolute husband, to 
bring ber children up in good ways and to 
give them opportunity for education and 
preparation for useful lives. Will she concur 
entirely in Mr. Doolittle’s theory that her 
husband knows twice as well as she ‘‘what is 
good for society?” 

And the fourth! Behold the henpecked 
husband at the polls—he who is ‘trained to 
govern’’!—he who is ‘‘king in his family’ !— 
see him with his two votes at the polls! What 
shall restrain the laughter of good and true 
men at his public assumption of the state ex- 
pressly authorized in view of his functions as 
a “‘ruler’—as a ‘“‘governor’’! 

No! Mr. Doolittle’s theories must be taken 
with many grains of salt. He has not yet 
solved the Suffrage question, and he must hit 
upon some more substantial topic upon which 
to become conspicuous or he will never cease 
to be, as now, a retired statesman. 

Now what will Mr. Doolittle have to say to 
the editor of the Maine State Press, and to his 
very well put cases, which, under his theory 
of household suffrage, would be real cases 
over and over again? 

Perhaps, after all, James Otis was right 
in saying that there can be “tno such thing 
as virtual representation.’’ L. 8. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE. 


Last week we published a letter from Rev. 
Mr. Vibbert criticizing the action of the State 
Convention. This week we publish one from 
Mr. Foster, finding fault with the appointment 
of a State Central Committee, and objecting 
to our comments upon the action of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Foster says: 

It was with no little surprise and regret that 
I learned from the papers, that the recent 
State Woman Suffrage Convention, in its last 
hour, or after I had left the hall, proceeded 
to appoint a State Central Committee. What 
the duties of this Committee can be, or what 
good is expected to result to our cause from 
its labors, is to me a sealed mystery, so I 
write to you for explanation. 

State Central Committees, so far as I have 
any knowledge of them, are the appointees or 
agents of a political party, and their office is 
to manage the canvass for the election of the 
State nominees of the party which appoints 
them. With local elections they have no 
concern. But the Convention had already 
voted that it would make no nominations of 
its own, and that it would not so much as 
even recommend to our friends to vote for Mr. 
Phillips or Mr. Baker. This action of the 
Convention must be considered in the light 
of instructions to its Committee not to aid 
the election of either of these gentlemen; 
and as the opposition to Mr. Gaston was 
strong and unanimous, I can see no possible 
work left for the Committee to do, but to aid 
the election of the nominees of the Republi- 
can party. I sincerely hope that this is not 
a disguised movement to place Mr. Rice in the 
gubernatorial chair, but it looks very much 
that way, and I think it will be so regarded 
by the great body of the intelligent people of 
the Commonwealth, 

Pardon me another question in this connec- 
tion. What is the meaning of this insane at- 
tempt to belittle the importance to our cause 
of the gubernatorial election? Is not the 
election of a Governor who is favorable to 
our views, a matter of as much importance to 
us as the election of a sound Republican is to 
the Republicans, or the election of a genuine 
Democrat to the Democrats? Have we not 
as much at stake in this canvass as they? Is 
hard money of more consequence than human 
rights? So the JourNAL seems to consider it. 
Mr. Blackwell asks, triumphantly, *‘what pos- 
sible connection, for instance, has the office of 
Auditor, or Treasurer with the question of 
Woman’s Rights???’ Should such a question 
be asked by a Republican or a Democrat who 
proposed to vote for the nominee of another 
party, he would be instantly ‘‘spotted”’ by his 
party associates. Every man who has sense 
enough to edit a newspaper knows that every 
vote cast in good faith for the representative 
of a cause carries withit a moral weight which 
tends inevitably to strengthen that cause, and 

to hasten its ultimate triumph. Surely there 
is something wrong, if not “rotten in Den- 
mark.’’ 
One of the resolutions of the Convention 
which lacks an honest, straight-forward look, 








and adopt an Amendment to the Constitution | 


is that which affirms “that the Suffrage bat- 


They also, by an unanimous vote, instructed 


tle: must be fought in Ww Senatorial and | our Senatorial and Representative delegations 


Representative district.” hy, I ask, fight 
| for the small offices and yield the large ones | 
| without a struggle? Or, worse yet,—why 
| turn our backs upon our life-long friends, and 
| join our enemies in their struggle for these 
magnificent political gifts? He is a mere 
child in politics who does not know that the 
Governor has more influence in shaping the 
legislation of the State than any half-dozen 
members of the House or Senate. But is 
there really any fighting at all contemplated 
by this resolution? It seems not; for our 
friends are advised to “break party lines” 
only “in cases where, by so doing, they can 
elect a Suffragist,” &c. As this can never be 
known in advance, our friends or foes may be 
expected, as usual, to work on in loving fel- 
lowship for mere party ends. 

While Iam writing, there is still another 
question I should like to ask. In your edito- 
rial notice of the Convention, you express the 
belief that the resolution introduced by me, 
and adopted by the Convention, represents 
the real views of very few of those who voted 
for it, and that it was adopted, not from any 
inherent conviction of its truth, but from mo- 
tives of sympathy with the ‘uncompromising 
zeal and sincerity”’ of its author. This is cer- 
tainly a very grave imputation to cast upon 
such a body of men and women, and I desire 
to ask on what evidence it is founded? Have 
you any reliable proof of its justice, or does 
it rest on mere suspicion—the result, perhaps, 
of long and intimate association with a polit- 
ical party, a large ingredient of whose annual 
resolutions is duplicity and falsehood? 

I know too well thatour Woman Suffragists 
have many faults, and I deplore them deep- 
ly; but 1 do not believe any considerable 
number of them capable of misleading the 
community whom they assume to instruct, 
by deliberately endorsing and promulgating a 
statement which they do not themselves be- 
lieve to be true. Does not Mr. B. himself 
endorse the sentiments of this resolution? 
Does he consider it compatible with honor for 
a Suffragist, who is in the full enjoyment of 
his own rights, to elevate to places of honor, 
responsibility and power, the man who has 
filched away from his wife her God-given 
right to the ballot, and then has meanly rob- 
bed her of her property to sustain him in pos- 
session of his usurped authority? Against 
such conduct every honorable, manly senti- 
ment of the human heart instinctively revolts. 
I cannot but regard it as more disgraceful 
than the Toryism of the Revolution. 


8. S. Foster. 

Worcester, Oct. 17, 1875. 

The action of the Massachusetts State Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention, whatever may be 
thought of its wisdom, has at least the merit 
of being frank and explicit. The resolutions 
adopted make no allusion whatever to the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, inasmuch 
as he made no allusion last year to Woman 
Suffrage, though asked to do so by a Commit- 
tee of ladies appointed by the Association. 
It was assumed that no consistent friend of 
Woman Suffrage would vote fora pronounced 
opponent, and that we could afford to pass 
him by in gilence. As between the other three 
candidates, no action was taken by the Con- 
vention, upon the ground that no unity of ac- 
tion among Suffragists was in fact attainable. 
The facts in regard to the positions of the re- 
spective candidates and parties were distinct- 
ly stated, and no advice was given by the 
Convention. Nochoice between Messrs. Rice, 
Phillips or Baker was indicated by the Con- 
vention, because its members were not agreed 
and could not be united. 

Mr. Foster suspects that the State Central 
Committee was nominated to promote the 
election of Mr. Rice. This is not the case. 
They are expressly limited by the instructions 
of the Convention, and have nothing to do 
with the question of Governor. But they 
have enough to do in each Congressional Dis- 
trict, in influencing the election of Senators 
and Representatives friendly to Suffrage, and 
are working effectively in that direction. In 
two Senatorial Districts the result already ap- 
pears in today’s paper. We hope that Mr. 
Foster will co-operate with the Committee in 
defeating the Senator and Representatives 
from Worcester who voted against Suffrage 
last winter, and in electing Suffragists in their 
stead. 

In reference to Mr. Foster’s resolution, he 
certainly has a right to hold the Convention 
responsible for its adoption. Those of us 
who voted against it, sympathized with its spir- 
it and intent, while we did not and do not en- 
dorse its literal meaning. We are agreed up- 
on principles ; let us not dispute about methods. 

H. B. B. 





NOMINATION OF A SUFFRAGE SENATOR. 


Epirors Journau:—We have just held 
the Senatorial Convention for the First Bris- 
tol District. Hon. S. S. Ginnodo of Attle- 
boro, a Woman Suffragist, was nominated by 
acclamation, and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we heartily endorse the platform 
adopted at the last State Convention of the Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts, ‘and all there is in it;” and 
hereby instruct the nominee of this Convention to 
cast his vote for the principles contained therein. 


Yours in haste, T. J. Lorurop. 
Taunton, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEEDHAM CAUCUS. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—At our Republican Cau- 
cus, held Saturday evening, Oct. 16th, an anti- 
Smith delegation was elected to the Senatori- 
al Cunvention by a large majority; thanks to 
the active exertions of our friends. The fol- 
lowing resolution was also adopted by a good 
majority. 

**Resolved, Thatno person ought to be elected 
to any office, who is not in favor of the right 


of Suffrage being extended to women _who 
are taxed.” 








to endeavor to have adopted in their respec- 
tive Conventions, resolutions instructing their 
nominees—in case of their election—to use 
their influence and votes in the Legislature to 
have enacted a law repealing all exemption 
from taxation of church and other property 
now exempted by law. 
Yours truly, 
Needham, Mass. 


Exiza M. LaCrorx. 





ANOTHER ANTI-SUFFRAGE SENATOR DE- 
FEATED. 


The friends of Equal Rights defeated Sen- 
ator Smith in the Second Norfolk Senatorial 
District, last Thursday, at the Nominating 
Convention. Hon. Charles Marsh, of Quincy, 
was elected Chairman. An informal ballet 
was first taken with the following result: 


J. Wilder May, of Ward 16, 6; Henry Smith, of 
Ward 16,9: Joseph E. Fiske, of Needham, 13; Fred. 
M. Ely, of Dedham, 1. 


Frederick A. Hinckley moved “that the 
Convention proceed to a formal ballot.” H. 
B. Blackwell moved to amend, ‘‘to be pre- 
ceded by nominations, and discussion of the 
merits of candidates if desired.” 

The amended resolution was adopted. On 
second ballot the vote stood: May 3, Smith 
10, Fiske 14, Ely 2. On third ballot: May 1, 
Smith 10, Fiske 16, Ely 2. Capt. Fiske was 
then declared the nominee and his choice was 
made unanimous. On motionof H. B. Black- 
well the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That we heartily endorse the Republican 
latform of 1875, both in regard to National and 
State issues, and we request our candidate for Sen- 
ator to vote for the principles contained in the plat- 
form of the Republican party of Massachusetts. 





THE THIRD CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 








I have already forwarded to the Woman’s 
JouRNAL such reports of the ‘*Third Congress 
of Women” as the Syracuse dailies have 
given. I cannot, however, satisfy myself 
without adding a line to supply a few of their 
inevitable omissions. 

This Third Congress met in Syracuse, N. 
Y., by invitation of the Syracuse ladies, who 
offered the hospitalities of their beautiful 
homes to the members of tke Congress, paid 
their bills at hotels, when they were not ab. 
solutely prohibited, and paid also the rent of 
Wieting’s Opera House for the entire three 
days’ sessions. The forethought of our Syr- 
acuse hostesses provided for every contingen- 
cy. They had advertised the Congress in 
advance, far and near. Central and West- 
ern New York were well notified of the object 
of the meeting, what topics were to be dis- 
cussed, and what women might be expected 
to participate publicly in it. As the members 
of the Congress arrived, they found a Com- 
mittee of ladies in waiting at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Rooms, who received 
them as friends, and sent them to hospitable 
homes which cordially welcomed them. The 
completeness of the arrangements of the lo- 
cal committees, who forgot nothing, who an- 
ticipated everything, was beyond all praise. 

The social pleasures of those three days 
were a glad surprise to us. Invitations to 
lunch, to dine, and to tea exceeded our abil- 
ity to accept them. We found ourselves, 
each day, dining in social companies of fifty, 
lunching in parties of twenty or thirty, while 
one of our generous entertainers gathered 
thirty of us around her tea table one evening, 
and the next evening duplicated the resources 
of her charming home, when sixty of us took 
tea with her. The kindness, the generosity 
and hospitality of our Syracuse entertainers 
cannot be exaggerated. Sociality was not 
allowed to intrude upon the working hours of 
the Congress. But every moment not mort- 
gaged to work, was given to social intercourse, 
and to the perfecting of our acquaintance 
with our Syracuse friends, and with each 
other. We have all brought away with us 
halcyon memories of those perfect October 
days, spent in the charming inland city of 
Syracuse. 

The stage of the Opera House was trans- 
formed into a bower of beauty. The Presi- 
dent’s desk was garlanded with autumn leaves, 
berries and flowers. Pots of plants in brill- 
iant blossom fenced the platform around. 
And here, Prof. Maria Mitchell made her 
début as the presiding officer of a public meet- 
ing. One never would have guessed it, how- 
ever, so prompt was she, so alert, so parlia- 
mentary, so abundant in tact and good na- 
ture, so entirely au fait to the occasion. You 
have her wise address in full. So also have 
you the paper of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, who 
discussed ‘*The Place of Women in our Pub- 
lic Schools.”” And the valuable paper of Mrs. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, on ‘*Marriage 
and Work,” also appeared in the Syracuse 
papers. I think the Woman’s Journat is 
very fortunate in obtaining it, for the top- 
ic is one of interest to all thoughtful wo- 
men, occupied with family cares and duties. 
And Mrs. Blackwell has so thoroughly ex- 
emplified the possibility of combining house- 
hold management and family duty with in- 
tellectual work, that her words have weight. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford discussed a ‘*Wo- 
man Ministry,”’commencing with the ecclesias- 
tical history of the women of the early church, 
and giving a résumé of the work done by the 
priestesses of religion from that time to the 
present. £n passant, she paid a touching 





tribute to the memory of our translated'sister, 
Rey. Celia M. Burleigh, who died last July, 
in the very city where we were assembled. 

I wish all the young journalistic aspirants 

of the day could have listened to ‘Jennie 
June” Croly’s admirable paper, ‘‘Women in 
Journalism.” For, with her twenty years of 
varied experience in journalistic life, during 
which she has been called “to fill nearly ey. 
ery place upon the editorial staff at a mo. 
ment’s notice,’’ ‘‘keeping sickness at arm’s 
length, because she has had no time to attend 
to it,” this wife, mother of four or five chil- 
dren, housekeeper and editor, “all rolled into 
one,”’ declares that there is no “short cut” to 
journalistic success, as many young women 
seem toimagine. The rule is inexorable, in 
this as in every other department of work~— 
one must commence at the lowest round of the 
ladder, and work up. To those of us who 
have experienced the hindrance to Woman's 
advancement which has come sometimes from 
journals that were mendacious, abusive, and 
vulgarly hostile, and sometimes from those so 
indifferent as to ignore even the worthiest ef- 
forts of women for a larger life, what a glad 
prophecy of the future was heard in her clos- 
ing sentences: 
_ There is a place today for a woman’s paper 
in the city of New York, a daily evening pa- 
per, which would inform women of the doings 
of their own sex, which would record women’s 
meetings, and afford information to incoming 
strangers of what is to be done, where and 
when, without excluding other and more gen- 
eral information. A bright, newsy journal of 
this kind, intelligent but not pretentious, 
cheap but not vulgar, honest, fair, inpartial, 
would have fifty thousand circulation in 
twelve months, and might be made to pay al- 
most from the start. Once in possession of 
the engines that mould public opinion, it will 
not be necessary to ask for what we want. 
Having created our kingdom, it will only re- 
main to enter in and take possession. 


A paper on ‘Science for Women,” by 
Grace Anna Lewis of Pennsylvania, does not 
appear in the published reports of the Con- 
gress. That, and the valuable paper of Anna 
C. Brackett, entitled, ‘‘Organization as related 
to Civilization” ought to appear intact in the 
Woman’s Journat. Nor should you fail, 
dear Editors, of securing the paper on ‘‘Art”’ 
by Kate N. Doggett of Chicago, one of the 
very best read at the Congress, one of the 
most suggestive and stimulating. One young 
lady of Syracuse was so quickened by it, that 
she hastened that very day, while the impulse 
was fresh and strong, to take the initial steps 
towards the formation of an ‘Art Club.”” A 
paper on ‘Kitchen Chemistry,’? by Mrs. Mil- 
ler, the daughter of Gerrit Smith, is also lack- 
ing in the published reports, as is a most 
charming and instructive letter from Mrs. 
Bond, read by Mrs. Howe. If my memory 
serves me, all these papers and letters were 
preserved for publication in the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, by the President, Prof. Maria 
Mitchell of Vassar, or the Secretary, Alice 
C. Fletcher, 25 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 
The ten thousand earnest women readers of 
the JournAL should not be defrauded of the 
pleasure and profit that will follow their pe- 
rusal. ‘*Women as Criminals,’’ was the topic 
of a paper by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace of 
Rhode Island, and Miss Frances Willard of 
Illinois, who has consecrated herself to the 
cause of ‘‘Temperance,”’ discussed her favor- 
ite theme. 

Discussion followed the reading of every 
paper, or of a series of papers that came nat- 
urally under one heading. The discussions 
and the criticisms were quite as valuable as 
the essays. Mrs. Cheney, Abby W. May, 
Mrs, Churchill, Mrs. Howe, Mary Eastman, 
Mrs. Hanaford, Mrs. Louise Thomas, of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Blackwell, and others took 
part in these discussions—sometimes differing 
with the essayists and showing cause for dif- 
ference, sometimes endorsing, emphasizing, 
or elaborating the ideas advanced. The work 
for another year will be more practical and 
better systematized than it yet has been, as six 
sections, or groups, were formed, of topics 
demanding consideration, and a committee 
appointed for each. Miss Mitchell is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Science; Mrs. Howe, 
of Statistics; Mrs. Churchill, of Industrial 
Training for Women; Mrs. Ellen Mitchell 
of Chicago, of Reform; Mrs. Doggett of 
Chicago, of Art; Anna C. Brackett, of Edu- 
cation. 

At the earnest request of many of her 
friends, Mrs. Howe gave a recitation of her 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” first narrat- 
ing its history as follows: 

‘Early in the war, while the troops were 
around Washington, Mrs. Howe, with some 
friends, rode out of the city to witness a re- 
view which was broken up by the surprise 
and capture of some of our men. The car- 
riage returned to the city slowly, surrounded 
by the troops, as by a winding river. As if 
by inspiration, the old song of ‘John Brown’ 
came upon their lips, and the strain was 
caught up by hundreds of voices along the 
line. The peculiar melody touched the poetic 
soul of Mrs. Howe, and she said to her friends: 
‘That is a grand melody, it ought to have 
some words suited to these times.’ She re- 
tired with the melody surging through her 
soul as the waves of the sea surge up on the 
shore. Just at dawn, next morning, she 
awoke from an uneasy slumber with the first 
lines of that hymn marching in measured 
tread through her brain. It was like a grand 
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dream. Hardly sure she was awake, she 
shook herself, saying, ‘I must not lose this; 
if I go to sleep again it will not come back 
to me.’ She sprang from the bed. 
jong been her custom during the infancy of 


per children, to have pen and ink handy for | 


such occasions, in order to grasp, at odd mo- 
ments, these inspirations. The pen was pro- 
yokingly poor, and when the song was com- 
plete the paper was sadly bespattered with 
ink, but she could read it.” 

Mrs. Howe’s rendering of the poem cannot 
be described. Never before have I felt its 
beauty and power—and yet I have read and 
reread it scores of times. One needs to hear 
our dear and lovely friend recite it, with the 
color surging to her pale cheeks, with a new 
light beaming from her eyes, to fully under- 
standit. All eyes were moist with feeling when 
she concluded, and many were not able to re- 
frain from weeping. It was during the first 
hour of a morning session when Mrs. Howe 
favored us, and before the crowded audiences 
of the day had gathered. 

The author of ‘‘Littlke Women,” who is a 
member of the Congress, was in attentlance 
throughout the sessions. As soon as the pa- 
pers announced her presence, a great commo- 
tion began among the young people. They 
must see her. A note was sent by them to 
the President, begging her to invite Miss 
Alcott to sit on the platform, as she did other 
members of the Congress. But their idol 
could not be coaxed to put herself on exhibi- 
tion, and so their desire had to be compassed 
in another way. Being girls, they did not 
lack for ingenious devices. At first, it was 
the inevitable autograph album that brought 
the cherry-cheeked damsels to the rear of the 
stage, crowding its wings—they wanted auto- 
graphs. While these were being written, they 
used the Yankee privilege of asking ques- 
tions, and their eyes, sometimes assisted by 
lorgnettes, gave in keeping to their mem- 
ory, the lineaments of one who has long held 
them in thrall with her pen. Then they threw 
off all disguise, and piloted others of their 
young friends to the same enjoyment. We 
met them continually, tiptoeing around to the 
rear of the stage, with their cheeks aglow, 
smiling with pleasure, and excusing their lit- 
tle adventure with some pretty apology or 
explanation. 

We were very sorry to leave without visit- 
ing Syracuse University, an institution, like 
Boston University, open to women, and under 
the auspices of the Methodists, who are doing 
more for the higher education of Woman 
than any other of the sects. The Chancellor 
of the University had ridden one hundred and 
fifty miles to be present at the Congress, and 
most cordially invited us to visit the Institu- 
tion, which promises to be a power in the 
future. 1 consoled myself with the promise 
to visit the University when I go to Syracuse 
a second time, later in the season. 

Nor were many of the members of the Con- 
gress able to visit the bust of that Christ-like 
man, Samuel J. May, cut by Miss Isabella 
Gifford, a native of Syracuse and a pupil of 
the late Hiram Powers. It represents Mr. 
May, as we often have seen him, with his 
head inclining forward, as in greeting, the 
marble face all alive with the kindly, benefi- 
cent smile which always lighted up the living 
face. It was a pleasure to have Miss Gifford 
with us during the Congress, for her aims and 
hopes for Woman are the same as those that 
have called the Congress into being. The 
women who are prominent in work for wo- 
men, are, after all, but a little handful, com- 
pared to the great host back behind them, 
whose aspirations, needs and purposes, they 
are uttering in speech to the ear of the great 
world. 

The audiences were large, and of the best 
quality. At the afternoon sessions the spa- 
cious Opera House was filled, and in the even- 
ing there was not standing room. Women 
were largely in attendance during the day, 
but in the evening, there were as many men 
as women. The interest of the women who 
followed the meetings was unmistakable. In 
their faces glowed sympathy, appreciation and 
endorsement. Thay were of all classes, and 
of allages. Young girls, teachers, students, 
clerks, mothers—women of society, and hum- 
ble women fighting the battle of life against 
fearful odds. They were not satisfied to lis- 
ten intently, almost solemnly, but crowded to 
the platform to express their interest and 
Pleasure, and to bid ‘God speed!” to the wo- 
men of the Congress. Never before has there 
been so large an attendance of young girls, 
“full of enthusiasm, eager for work.”” It was 
touching and cheering to meet them, for, as 
Maria Mitchell truthfully said in her opening 
address, “the future of Woman is with our 
young women.” Most of the women now 
working for women in various departments, 
Will have finished their earthly labors by the 
end of another decade. It is the young wo- 
men, in schools and colleges, who have before 
them a higher ideal of womanhood than the 
Past has known, and whose clear vision is be- 
inning to see the new future beckoning them 
on, who will carry forward the manifold move- 
ment for their sex, born out of long ages of 
injustice and ignorance. 

At the close of this third Congress of Wo- 
men, we can all heartily ‘thank God, and 
take courage.” Mary A, Livermore. 


It had | 





THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 
FIRST DAY’S SESSION. 

The Woman’s Congress convened in Wieting 
Opera House, Wednesday forenoon, at 10.30, 
holding an executive session, and transacting 
routine business of importance to the Associa- 
tion. Some changes in the Constitution were 
adopted. 

At 2.30 p. m. the Opera House was well fill- 
ed, mostly by ladies, there being only here 
and there a gentleman who had courage 
enough to enter a Woman’s Congress. 

Some may be interested to know the neces- 
sary qualifications for delegates to this body. 
They are:—First, be a woman; second, have 
your name proposed by one already a mem- 
ber; third, pay two dollars, and then you are 
fully constituted a member of the National 
Congress of the Women of the United States. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

The stage of Wieting Opera House never 
presented a prettier appearance than it did 
Wednesday afternoon. It was a bower of beau- 
ty; every space available was ornamented 
with baskets and pyramids of flowers, with 
bouquets and trailing vines and evergreens. 
Fiowers were everywhere; the desks and ta- 
bles were so laden with them as to give little 
place for manuscripts. The private green- 
houses of the city yielded their most choice 
contributions for the pleasure of the Third 
Congress of Women. 

THE AUDIENCE AND CONGRESS. 

The real spirit of the gathering, as seen not 
alone in the words of the few speakers, but 
in the kindly, loving, earnest faces of the 
thousand ladies in attendance, is expressed in 
the words: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that oth- 
ers should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” Not force, but love is the motive 
power of these wives and mothers. The au- 
dience was of a character which is rarely call- 
ed out in Syracuse. Girls in their teens were 
there, young girls, who may yet live to see 
some grand results come from this gathering. 
Fair-faced wives and mothers were there,— 
women who have great faith in sturdy work, 
both intellectual and physical. Old ladies, 
with two or three pretty gray and white curls 
looped up on each side of their foreheads, 
with little side combs, were there; their ma- 
tronly, loving faces beamed with the inspira- 
tion which has filled their hearts for years. 

SILENT PRAYER. 

Tbe Chairman, Miss Pror, Mitcue tt, of 
Vassar College, said they would be silent for 
a moment to allow any who might wish to do 
so to engage in prayer. The moment was up 
in half that time, and then Miss Mitchell, in a 
clear, distinct voice, commenced her opening 
address. 

ADDRESS OF MISS MITCHELL. 

The summer of rest and travel and recrea- 
tion is over, and the autumn with its cares of 
household and school-room and office and 
desk has returned, and yet we come together 
as we came in the last year, and as we came 
two years since. We meet neither for enjoy- 
ment nor for our own intellectual develop- 
ment, but in the hope that by comparing ex- 
periences and views, and discussing plans for 
future work, all women may be better and no- 
bler and happier. 

Our first meeting had the charm of novelty. 
Held in New York, the sweep of a short radi- 
us included many women who were deeply in- 
terested in questions of social science, and 
also many who had little faith in the experi- 
ment, and who had never before attended a 
woman’s meeting. Yet even the latter re- 
mained through the long session of those three 
days, fascinated by the zeal of those who had 
initiated the movement, and lending at first 
an indifferent, and then an excited attention 
to speakers whom they had never before 
heard, and in whose power they had never 
before believed. As in most beginnings, wri- 
ters and speakers and papers and audience 
came crowding in, and the strange thing is, 
not that all was not good, but that so large a 
part was valuable. There had been no at- 
tempt to select from the mass of papers; the 
writers were in some cases wholly unknown 
as such to the officers, almost unknown as per- 
sons. They were remarkably free from at- 
tempts at display; the writers were not seek- 
ing personai ends; they had in view the ad- 
vancement of women, not the glorification of 
themselves. Every woman went away from 
that meeting with a hymn of thanksgiving in 
her heart. Every true woman went on with 
her work the next week more hopefully. 

The second meeting, held the next October 
in Chicago, was a much more difficult under- 
taking. The place selected was neither New 
York nor Boston, and to New York and Bos- 
ton members seemed painfully remote. It 
was feared that few of those who originated 
the movement could be present, and that we 
might be too much disheartened to go on. 
The great East forgot that the great West 
also had its thousands of good women ready 
to engage in the work. 

It is true but a handful of the old members 
answered the call, but not one of those who 
joined the association in New York failed to 
follow, day by day, the reports of the meet- 
ings in Chicago, or failed to hope and pray for 
their succcss. : F 

The few in Chicago were conscious of this, 
and were upheld by this; they were responsi- 
ble to the large body whom they had left at 
home. 

An attempt had been made to regulate 
somewhat the supply of papers, and to intro- 
duce more variety among them. We had at 
the first meeting some nine or ten papers on 
Education, five or six with subjects connect- 
ed with Home and Home influences, only one 
on Industrial Art, not one on Painting, not 
one on Music, not one on Science. As a nat- 
ural consequence of an attempt to regulate 
the presentation of topics, fewer were present- 
ed, and these came in slowly. But no one 
who was present can ever forget the earnest- 
ness of some of these papers, and the breath- 
less attention given by a large, promiscuous 
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and excitable audience. 
tainly did good work, not only for itself, but 
for the women of Chicago and for all women. 
The few original members who went to that 


The Asssciation cer- | 


In my younger days, when I was pained by 
the half educated, loose and inaccurate ways 
which we all had, I used to say, ‘‘How much 
women need exact science,” but since I have 


meeting, the few who resided in Chicago, and | known of some workers in science who were 


the local committee, must have worked as if 
each were hundred-handed. Convenient as it 
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not always true to the teachings of nature, 
who have loved self more than science, Lhave 


is to meet at central points, I hope we shall | said, ‘‘How much science needs women.” 


be wise enough to keep the association from 


In this last year I made the acquaintance of 


coming together a second time in the same | a naturalist, a woman whom I had long wished 


place, except after a long interval. There is 
intelligence, there is culture and there are 
great ideas in frontier towns as well as in in- 
land cities, and no one will deny that border 
lines are excellent soil in which to sow the 
seed of our ripened experience. 

The time has come when we should assume 


| a condition of more stability, and should have 


something more of system and of regularity 
in our action. Our Constitution has been re- 
vised, and a code of by-laws prepared, with 
the greatest care. It is to be hoped that the 
important matter of adopting these changes 
will be settled at this meeting. If we wish 
to effect a permanent change in the condition 
of women, we must work by means of com- 
bined, continuous and systematic action. 

In choosing your officers, under the new 
Constitution, 1 wish especially to advise you 
to put into the principal offices women who 
are not already overcrowded with work. 

In my own case, I would not shrink from 
the position to which you called me, but I 
have felt all through the year that it needed 
the whole woman—a woman who should be 
president not for the three days of the session 
only, but for the year. 

There must be, even in these days when 
women are all at work, some of comparative 
leisure, who would show rare ability in just 
the direction in which the Association most 
needs workers. 

The labor connected with the principal offi- 
cer is much more than I was prepared for. 
President, Secretary and Committee have 
worked hard during the last summer. Where 
a body numbers more than 800 members the 
correspondence is very large. Some one of 
your officers should be enabled to give up all 
her time. 

HOW SHALL WE WORK? 


We are all met by the trying question: 
What are you doing? We have all probably 
answered: We are doing a great deal, if we 
bring tegether serious and thoughtful women, 
with their different theories and cherished 
schemes for the improvement of all. 

We are doing a great deal if some few 
thoughtless or unreflecting women are awak- 
ened to definite views and higher ambitions 
and braver efforts. 

But no one of us answers in this way, 
without a lurking wish at the bottom of her 
heart that we could point to what would be 
admitted to be practical work. My hope for 
this session is that it may, before it closes, 
enter upon such work. 

Strange as it may seem, we suffer from the 
abundance of our resources; we have some 
hundreds of members—they come from nearly 
every State in the Union, among them a great 
many very able women. Weare shackled by 
our wealth. If I were asked to choose a 
woman for one of our prominent positions the 
names of twenty would come to my lips. We 
should not only use all this wealth, but we 
should try to make it yield its maximum of 
gold. I wish we could give to every woman 
who has a novel theory dear to her soul, for 
the improvement of the world, a chance to 
work out her theory in real life. If weshould 
separate into groups, divided by subjects and 
not by localities, we should lessen the dif- 
ficulty, but not eradicate it. In order to use 
our intellectual riches, we shall probably have 
to divide and subdivide. 

It seems to me that our first need is that of 
carefully collected and methodically arranged 
statistics. The beginning of sucha collection 
has been made the last year. We need them 
on all subjects connected with women; every 
one of us should aid in collecting them. In 
looking over the books published so freely a 
few years since, “Sex in Education, ‘Sex 
in Industry,’’ &c., I looked in vain for ratios. 

If we know the number of young girls who 
have died from over study, let us find the 
number who have died from aimless lives, and 
the number who have lived on and ceased to 
be young. 

When I was told by the Russian astronomer 
that “thousands of women were studying 
science in St. Petersburg” I should have re- 
joiced to be able to tell him how many women 
were studying science in Boston. had no 
means of knowing. 

When I read in some paper or hear from 
some platform a lament over the idle women, 
or the useless women, I mourn that I have 
not the statistics of the working women—a 
solid phalanx of figures is a formidable oppo- 
nent to a flourish of rhetoric. 

The moment we have statistics we have 
elements of calculation, we can compute 
chances. We can find if certain methods of 
education are really fatal, if certain indus- 
trial movements are really failures, if homes 
for the poor and asylums do more harm or 
more good. 

Having statistics, our next duty should be 
to bring together women and the work for 
which they are fitted. In judging of the fit- 
ness of women for new positions there is 
danger that we shall be too severe in our 
scrutiny. I would ask for fairness for the in- 
dividual woman. Do you not know that with 
our lofty ideas of women we demand too much 
of a woman? We are generous toward the 
species but severe upon the specimen. Why 
should we expect of the medium woman more 
than of the medium human being? If an 
woman enters upon a peculiar line of busi- 
ness or of study, we expect that she shall have 
in a high degree all the accessories of social 
culture and of agreeable manner. 

It is said that the President of one of our 
mixed colleges bas declared his readiness to 
appoint a woman professor when he can find 
the equal of Mary Somerville. The demand 
is enormous. It is much more than as if he 
had said: ‘I will appoint a man professor 
when I can find the equal of La Place,” for it 
involves not only power in mathematics, but 
familiarity with modern languages, skill as a 
practical musician, uprightness of character, 
strong religious convictions, &c. if he ap- 
plied the same standard to his choice of gen- 
tleman professors, his chairs must be vacant 
today. 

The more I know of individual women the 
more I am convinced that we measure them 
by a unit which humanity will not bear; that 
we rate them too low; that a woman rates 
herself too low. 





to know. It seemed to me that I knew ex- 
actly the niche in a certain mixed college 
which she should fill, and I asked her why 
she was not in her proper place. She admit- 
ted that it would have fitted her, but that she 
stood aside, and even helped into it a man 
whom she believed abler than herself, and 
likely todo more good. Whenlasked “How 
many men are there in the country more 
learned than you, in that line of study,’’ she 
answered with simple humility because it 
was simple honesty, ‘‘There are two.” The 
royal nature of the woman is touching,(?) but 
with the sternness of criticism which I con- 
demn, I am ready toblame her. She weighed 
her own technical and scholastic learning 
against that of her rival, and she counted 
womanly culture and refinement as nothing. 

We must not only be ready to help women 
into new occupations, but we must make wo- 
men willing to enter them. 

Finding, as we must when we have our 
statistics, gifted women whom the world has 
not known, and failing to find a place in the 
world’s work-shop for them, we must be ready 
to make one. 

Some one has suggested that ‘‘Woman’s 
Aid Association’? would be a good name for 
us, and the word seems to me remarkably 
fitting. We areto aid women in finding work, 
we are to aid work in finding women; but we 
must also try to start into life new enter- 
prises. 1 wish something of the physicist’s 
readiness to try experiments would come into 
our moral reform work. We are all afraid of 
new experiments, as if the laws of growth 
through failure were not similar in moral, 
mental and material work. 

There is not a worker in physical science 
who has not ruined lenses and wasted chemi- 
cals; he would scarcely care to have you look 
over his broken vases, and still less would he 
be willing that you should grope among his 
absurd hypotheses, but he knows perfectly 
well that he has grown with the effort; that 
his true theory, if he has found one, has 
started up from the graves of a score of bur- 
ied ones. 

I should like to have this Association felt in 
every town in the land, in art enterprises, in 
scientific associations, in moral reforms. I 
should like to see it establish courses of lec- 
tures, art schools, industrial occupations, busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Sorosis, through a standing committee, es- 
tablished a course, or perhaps courses of med- 
ical lectures in different towns, and they are 
said to have been well received and to have 
done great good. 

The New England Women’s Club, through 
its committee, established at one time a Hor- 
ticultural Schoolfor women. At anothertime 
a branch of business connected with the Dress- 
Reform. Both were successful. We are 
larger than either body, we have greater fa- 
cilities, can we not do something of that kind ? 

There are women enough in this country 
engaged in the study of natural or physical 
science, to form a Scientific Association. It 
is true, the ordinary scientific societies are 
open to them; but there is really little room 
for papers by women, and we have so long 
been accustomed to listen in silence, and not 
to speak, to receive views, and not advance 
them, that the courage of few women is suffi- 
cient to enable them to carry their paper be- 
fore mixed audiences, unequally mixed, as 
they are in science. Our Association could, 
within its own limits, found such a society, 
and it would be an incentive to young women 
who are in laboratories and museums, if there 
were bureaus or boards consisting of women, 
to whom they could come—with the results of 
their investigations. 

In whatever way we work, our duty is that 
of the missionary and the educationist, and 
our labor-field must be found among the young 
women. Few persons know what a power is 
growing up in our land in the shape of the ed- 
ucated young women. If the college did 
nothing more than merely hold back pene 
women from entrance into society, until they 
had reached reflecting years, the influence 
would be great; but added to this is the de- 
velopment of the reasoning power under wise 
direction. 

There is something almost painful in the 
seriousness of the best girl graduates from our 
colleges. They are full of enthusiasm; they 
are eager for work; they feel the weight of re- 
sponsibility; they are ready for their share of 
the world’s burdens, for their part of the sac- 
rifices. I would say then, most emphatically, 
“Bring forward the young woman.” The 
next score of years is in her hands and in ours 
only as we lift up hers. For us it is now the 
cheerful endurance of patient pilgrimage; for 
the young woman it is the struggle, step by 
step, for new footholds. The future of Wo- 
man is with her, and not with us, whose 
earthward falling shadows are so rapidly 
lengthening. 

At the close of Miss Mitchell’s address, she 
introduced Mrs. Edna Cheney, of Boston, who 
read a paper on the ‘‘Place of Women in our 
Public Schools.” 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CHENEY. 


I wish to use the brief time which can be 
allotted to each speaker, to call your attention 
to the great importance of Woman’s relation 
to the public school system of our country, 
and to the imperative need of a fuller ac- 
quaintance with its real value and real defects, 
in order that the influence which she exerts 
may be beneficial and safe, instead of mis- 
chievous. When I came last evening to this 
classic city of Syracuse, I was reminded of 
the anecdote of Dionysius of Syracuse. Cer- 
tainly this question ranks hardly second to 
that of Suffrage, and it is in fact intimately 
interwoven with all problems for Woman’s 
elevation, and all plans for her profitable em- 
ployment and better position in the economies 
of life. 

I will not weary you with discussions on 
the importance of education, I take it for 
granted that you all admit the imperative 
necessity for a free self-ruling people to be 
educated in the widest and best sense, and that 
the public school is the instrument through 
which this object is to be mainly accom- 
plished. 


| 





Now what relation does Woman hold to this 
first class interest in the State ? 

In the first place, nearly or quite one-half 
of the children ir our public schools are girls. 
I shall not go into statistics to prove this 
point, which is evident from the fact that 
the schools are equally open to both sexes, 
and that the sexes are about equal in num- 
bers. _But this simple fact bears very strongly 
upon our one Still more clearly, all the 
pupils are children. The majority of the 
children in the public schools are under the 
age of twelve. Now up to this age the influ- 
ence of the mother upon the child is by far 
the most direct and strong. The good rela- 
tion of the family to the school, the previous 
moral and intellectual pases of the child, 
the encouragements of punctuality and con- 
stant attendance rest mainly with the moth- 
er. If she feels the value of education, and 
does not look upon school as a mere routine 
to be got through with, ora convenient device 
to keep children out of the way, how great a 
power she can exert to render the work of the 
teacher in school both easier and epeegntes, 
and so to increase itsefficiency. ‘*We always 
know,” said a teacher to me, *thow the cur- 
rent from home sets, whether it is with us or 
against us.” 

Again, the care of children’s health during 
the school period devolves mainly upon the 
mother, and it makes an immense difference 
in the success of the school whether the chil- 
dren come in the morning bright and fresh 
from the long night’s sleep, the morning bath 
and the simple breakfast, eaten leisurely and 
with the enjoyment that secures good diges- 
tion, or whether the child is allowed to sit up 
late for exciting pleasures, dresses and eats 
its breakfast in a hurry of fear, lest it shall 
be too late for school, and arrives there with 
jaded body and mind, to undertake tasks 
which are trifles for its healthier comrades, 
while he or she breaks down under them, to 
add another to the long lists of invalids ac- 
creditable to the public school system. 

To accomplish even this simple home duty 
towards the great national work of public 
education, a woman needs more than mere 
motherly love and good intention. She needs 
educated intelligence herself, and a careful 
preparation for her work. She must have 
an acquaintance with school life, as well as 
home life, and a knowledge of their mutual 
relations. 

It is often lamented that the female teachers 
in our public schools change so often because 
they leave school to be married, but I believe 
that this is far from being an unmixed evil, 
but that on the contrary this fresh young 
element has its value in the schools, if it 
works under competent direction and super- 
vision, and that whatever evil arises is more 
than compensated by the knowledge of the 
schools which is thus gained by the future 
mothers of the community, who can exercise 
so powerful an influence upon education. 
Even the physical inheritance of children is 
improved by the education of the mother, 
and her three years of teaching, which is 
the average of a New England school teach- 
er’s experience, are often the most valuable 
preparatory years of her hfe. An English 
writer on statistics shows that 24.87 per cent 
of the children of the illiterate mothers die in 
the first year, while only 14.65 of the children 
of mothers having some education die during 
the same period. In considering these num- 
bers we must allow for the fact that the illit- 
erate class includes the pauper class, who 
actually suffer from physical want, yet stilk 
this large difference of ten per cent. is very 
suggestive. 

This leads us to the next consideration of 
Woman’s influence in the schools, to the posi- 
tion of teachers, and here the proportions 
again are nearly equal. Since in the whole 
country the total number of teachers is 216,000, 
while the number of female teachers is 104, - 
000; but their numbers do not represent fairly 
the proportion of influence of the female 
teachers, for the male teachers are in excess 
in the new States and Territories or at the 
South, while, in the best schools, the female 
teachers are greatly in the majority. In St, 
Louis, for instance, whose schools stand in 
the highest rank, there are but 52 male teach- 
ers to 549 females, or less than one-tenth, 
and girls are in excess of boys in both the 
Normal and High Schools, (except in evenin 
classes) from which the future supply o 
teachers is to be drawn. 

President Eliot of Harvard, has excited a 
lively discussion by expressing condemnation 
of this state of things and declaring that the 
schools of New England are suffering and 
likely to suffer from the number of women 
employed as teachers. But whatever our 
theoretic view of this matter is—and I am 
perfectly willing to concede to President 
Eliot that as a general principle it is to have 
the two sexes work together in about equal 
numbers and not to give either a large prepon- 
derance in functions for which both are 
adequate—whatever be our theory, the fact 
remains, and it is probable that for many 
years to come, the tendency will be to increase 
the proportion of women in the schools rather 
than to diminish them. On the one hand the 
majority of writers on education, urge the in- 
troduction of women as teachers from respect 
for their abilities and the natural propriety of 
this relation, while, on the other, considerations 
of economy will yet for along time lead to 
the employment of women, since the larger 
opportunities of business and professional 
life tempt most men into far different paths 
of life. We have then to deal with the fact 
that half of the teachers of the future citizens 
of the Republic are-women, and that, there- 
fore on women directly rests at least half of the 
po poem mf for the future order, well-being 
and morality of the country, so far as that can 
be secured by training in schools. And see 
how directly the results of the school system 
rest upon the teacher. Systems are good, 
supervision is necessary, public opinion is 
powerful, but, after all, the great value of the 
education of the young mind is in the direct 
influence of the teacher upon the pupil. 

A great deal is claimed for the Kindergar- 
ten system, and yet one of its most enthusias- 
tic and able expounders, Mrs. Blot, of St. 
Louis, says that it owes its great superiority 
mainly to the influence of the teacher. 

In other countries religion is one of the 
principal subjects of instruction, Our in- 
stitutions imperatively demand that our pub- 
lic schools shall be entirely secular in their 
character. It is the only safe ground where 
Christian and Jew, Atheist and Mussulman 
Buddhist, Catholic or Protestant have equal 
rights before the law. And.yet, however re- 

[ConTINUED ON PAGE 338.} 
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THE ROSE. 
BY LUCY L. STOUT. 

The west wind is the lover's sigh 

The sun breathed for the red, red rose, 
As down the purple-golden sky, 

He sank to sweet dreams and repose. 
The deepening twilight closed around, 

The stars came trooping forth to see 
The glory of the sleeping earth, 

Its beauty and its mystery. 
The rose looked up the vaulted blue, 

And for the silent, solemn night, 
Unfolded all her dewy heart, 

In perfume never known to light. 
She gave her fragrance to the dark, 

Her blushing beauty to the day, 
And unto insolent hands, the thorns 

That guard her on the parent spray. 

—_ © — 


OCTOBER. 


BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 





(From “Earthiy Paradise."’} 

O Love, turn from the unchanging sea, and gaze 

Down these grey slopes upon the year grown old, 
A-dying mid the autumn scented haze, 

That hangeth o’er the hollow inthe wold, 

Where the wind-bitten ancient elms enfold 

» Gray church, long bara, orchard, and red-roofed 
stead, 

Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 
Come down, O Love; may not our hands still meet? 

Since still we live to-day, forgetting June, 
Forgetting May, deeming October sweet— 

O heirken, hearken! through the afternoon 

The gray tower sings a strange old tinkling tune; 
Sweet, sweet and sad, the toiling year’s last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 


And we too,—will it not be soft and kind, 
That rest from life, from patience and from pain, 
That rest from bliss we know not when we find, 
That rest from loye, which ne’er the end can gain? 
Hark! how the tune swells, that erewhile did wane! 
Loek up, love! ah, cling close and never move! 
How can I have enough of life and love? 








THE ROADSIDE ROMANCE. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Il. 


When the long sprays of the great elm had 
begun to yellow at the tips, as if, swayed to 
and fro by the wind, they had been dipped for 
an instant in the rising tide of autumn and 
then drawn out again from their bath of gold, 
the school-house was once more opened and 
filled with a busy and numerous life. But to 
Marnie, returning from her ten weeks’ vaca- 
tion, there seemed a subtle and evasive change 
in all things hereabout which she could not 
account for wholly, but which lay deeper than 
in the changing color of the leaves. It might 
have been a partial return of the homesick- 
ness she had experienced before, on coming to 
Flint Hill. This, at least, would be the in- 
ference from her resumption, at this time, of 
that habit of gazing from the windows of the 
school-room, in unoccupied moments, toward 
the distant mountains of New Hampshire. 
At other times, as at recess, she found herself 
looking steadfastly down the short stretch of 
road that lost itself from her sight in the di- 
rection of Hollowdale. By and by, there 
came to be a strange fascination in this idle 
amusement. She began to take a personal in- 
terest in the various passers-by, and especial- 
ly in those who came from the side of Hollow- 
dale. For aught she knew, some one of them 
might have come straight from her far-off na- 
tive hills, following the 1 eof this highway 
all the time. At first, when a figure would 
appear at the farthest point of sight on the 
long course that the road made in that direc- 
tion, she could hardly determine which way 
it was going; it would remain for a moment 
or two almost stationary, and then gradually 
advance. Then she would begin to wonder 
who this might be, who stepped so slowly in 
making his way for the first time into her ex- 
perience. She tried also to picture to herself 
the circumstance of some one living on the 
turnpike,—just as she was living on it,—feel- 
ing that it was all very dull, and that nothing 
particular was going on; and then suddenly 
awaking to the perception that all sorts of 
people had been coming down the road, with- 
out her noticing it, and mixing themselves up 
with her life, until all at once she should prove 
to be the very center of some hitherto unsus- 
pected romance. Such a thing might very 
well happen, she thought—in a story. 

“If we could only live in stories for a little 
while, now and then!’ she exclaimed, to her- 
self. 

But there was another matter which trou- 
bled her. She had, naturally enough, made 
the acquantance of young Haliburton, who 
had remained for a time in the village where 
her mother lived, and where her summer had 
been passed. Being an enthusiast, he was 
also, of course, a reformer; and was already 
far advanced in a project of establishing an 
academy where his new theories, or his modi- 
fications of old ones, were to be put to the 
test. Marnie had been thoroughly inducted 
into his schemes; and so brilliant and impos- 
ing did they appear to her, that she had come 
to feel rather ashamed of her little school at 
Flint Hill, with the empiric modes of instruc- 
tion practiced there, and the ancient benches, 
on which successive generations had wrought 
a rich variety of carving, with much expen- 

diture of devotional labor. Nor hadshe yet, 
though again in thorough sympathy with her 


little community, quite escaped this pursuing 
sense of the inadequacy with which the ar- 
rangements of her school were chargeable. 
One afternoon, on her way back to the farm- 
house, Timothy, who had just left his work in 
the fields, joined her, and they walked on to- 
gether. 

“I am afraid it will never be a very famous 
school,”’ she said, in answer to a laudatory re- 
mark of his, in which he had declared the 
school was flourishing ‘‘famously.”’ ‘‘I don’t 
do nearly as well as I ought to do.”’ 

“Well, all I know is that Pete and Harry 
are learning more than was ever taught me 
at their age, and better, too. You ought to 
hear the way Pete talks about you!"’ Timo- 
thy’s face glowed, as he spoke. 

‘You mustn’t tell me, because I think I’m 
very partial to him, now. And you know 
anything like a compliment conquers a wo- 
man.” 

‘Do you think so ?”’ asked Timothy, appar- 
ently much impressed by this statement. 
Then, by some hidden connection of ideas, he 
was led to ask if she were coming back another 
autumn. Perhaps he thought it expedient to 
defer, until then, something he had been about 
to say. 

‘I can’t possibly tell about that,”’ answered 
Marnie. ‘‘It’s a whole year.” 

“Still, it’s pleasant around here; don’t you 
think so? Don’t you like it better than you 
did ?” 

“Yes, you’ve all been very kind to me. 
But I don’t think I could stay another year. 
I ought to go away somewhere, and learn 
more. I don’t know enough to teach school 
—as it ought to be done.”’ 

Timothy looked up at her. Her eyes were 
cast down, and she seemed weary. A vivid 
expression of vindication and reassurance en- 
livened his face, and he spoke out strongly. 
“If you an’t satisfied,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know 
who’s aright to be. But there’s such a thing 
as getting toomuch learning. I’ma kind of a 
friend to a book, Miss Weston, you know. I 
respect it, even if I don’t know all that’s in- 
side of it. But there is sucha thing as get- 
ting too much book learning.” 

“If you had tried teaching, Timothy, you 
might know better what I mean. And there 
are people that have such great ideas about 
education; it makes me almost ashamed of my 
school to think of them.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you'd rather be in the high school 
over at Blueberry,” suggested Timothy, with 
ready local sensitiveness. 

“Oh no, I don’t mean that at all,” replied 
Marnie. 

Timothy gave it up, and relapsed into si- 
lence. He grew more and more depressed, 
apparently, as they walked on. The early 
autumnal dusk gathered rapidly about them, 
and in its dubious light Marnie imagined that 
the young farmer’s ample face showed signs 
of secret sorrow which she ought to have ob- 
served before. There was an inclination to 
hollowness in the cheeks, she thought, and a 
wasted look under the eyes. She began to 
pity him, she scarcely knew why. That un- 
defined apprehension of some failure in him, 
which she had once before felt, came up to 
her again. But when they entered the house, 
and drew within the circle of the evening 
lamp’s warm radiance, she was persuaded 
that nothing ill had befallen him, for he look- 
ed again as hale asever, now. He was a little 
thin, perhaps, but that might have been be- 
cause he had worked too hard in the sun. 


The drowsy days of autumn stole away 
quietly. After a while, Marnie became aware 
of great streaks and segments of lustrous blue 
visible through the irregular inclosures made 
by the winding and intersecting lines of the 
elm-tree’s limbs. And one morning, just as 
Marnie reached the school-house door, a horse- 
man, coming along the road from Hollow- 
dale, stopped to water his animal at the little 
pool, above which the ruinous trough now 
rose dry and decrepit, and found that the 
horse’s hoofs had first to break a thin shell of 
ice before the silent sweetness of the stream 
gurgled up into sight. As he approached, 
Marnie thought there was something famil- 
iar inhisappearance. To be sure, it was Mr. 
Haliburton! In an instant, however, he had 
drawn near enough for her to see that it was 
not he, after all. She looked at his horse 
drinking, and watched him mount the little 
ridge. There was a pretty flush upon her 
cheeks, as if the autumn air had smitten them 
with unexpected sharpness; and thus she 
stood listening, until the sound of the now in- 
visible horse’s gallop lost itself in a far-off, 
muffled rhythm. Winter followed speedily 
upon the rider's heels. 

On a certain Saturday, some two months 
later, little Pete Fayreweather was engaged in 
play, on a patch-work rug in one corner of 
the sitting-room. His mother was at work on 
a short pair of trousers that dangled helpless- 
ly over her lap, but she conversed at the same 
time with her son Timothy, in low tones. At 
length the hightened pitch of Timothy’s 
voice attracted Pete’s notice. 

*T tell you it an’t any use, mother,” he was 
saying. ‘She doesn’t like the place. She’s 
always talking about going away; and I”— 

The door of the room was just then opened, 
and Marnie came in, looking somewhat paler 
than formerly. Timothy suddenly broke off 





what he was saying, and appeared very much 


confused. He put his hands in his pockets 
and showed a tendency to reel about gently 
on the heels of his boots without, however, 
actually doing so. Pete had sometimes no- 
ticed, before, that grown people were apt to 
be thrown into embarrassment by the unex- 
pected entrance of some additional person 
into their company. But, never having expe- 
rienced this embarrassment himself, he was at 
a loss to account for it. He was soon divert- 
ed from this point, however, by the discovery 
that Marnie was going to see little Nettie, one 
of his school-friends, who had fallen sick. 
Pete thoaght he would like to send her some- 
thing, and finally hit upon a marble, as the 
most precious token of his affection which 
could be found. But when Marnie had taken 
it, it looked so much rounder and smoother 
and more beautifully colored than when he 
had held it, that he repented of his generosi- 
ty, and resumed his right to the precious play- 
thing. The pale school-mistress smiled at 
this exhibition of masculine inconstancy, and 
went out. 

“It'll do her good to be out-of-doors,” said 
Timothy to his mother, when they were left 
alone. ‘She’s getting to look almost sickly, 
working so much, and on Saturdays, too.” 

‘*Well, that an’t the fault of the place, any 
way,” said the matron, catching at her nee- 
dle, and beginning to stitch sharply at the 
short trowsers. 

Timothy looked at her in slow surprise. 
But she did not meet his glance. The young 
man left the room, and with loud, inattentive 
stampings went along the passage way, to see 
to his father’s cattle in the barn. 

At Christmas, Marnie returned to New 
Hampshire for a week. The village seemed 
strangely sad and quiet; and she wondered, 
for the first time, how her mother could en- 
dure her life there alone. In the summer it 
had been quite gay, with friends and strang- 
ers; but many of these were now gone. Mr. 
Haliburton was not there either, from whom 
she might otherwise have gained something 
more of that educational philosophy for which 
she still longed very often, notwithstanding 
its disturbing influence upon her. 

“J think he was to lecture in Blueberry, 
this week,’’ said Mrs. Weston, pullinga letter 
out of her pocket. ‘‘He has been very kind 
about writing to me, and lets me know all 
that he’s doing. Yes,’ she went on, studying 
the manuscript, “‘it is this very week! Only 
to think that you might have heard him, if 
you had stayed down at Flint Hill.” 

The schoolmistress came close to her moth- 
er, and flung her arms aroundher. The letter 
from Mr. Haliburton, which the good lady 
was still holding, was sadly crushed, and 
quite forced out of sight, in the loving stress 
of the embraces that followed. 

**You dear old thing!” cried Marnie, ‘I 
never loved you before as Ido now. And do 
you think I would have stayed there for any- 
thing, when I knew my mother had been 
waiting here a whole quarter to see me ?” 
And then, as she thought of Mr. Haliburton 
again, Marnie felt that she was half angry 
with him, for having been the cause of even 
this suspicion that she might prove unfaith- 
ful to her mother, 

When she returned to Flint Hill, she learned 
that Mr. Haliburton had driven over from 
Blueberry, before his lecture, with a ticket 
for her use. Not finding her there, he had 
left it at the disposal of the Fayrewethers. 
But the farmer’s wife hastened to point it 
out, with a sort of vindictive officiousness, as 
it lay primly on Marnie’s little bedroom ta- 
ble. The schoolmistress took up the slip of 
card board mechanically, and looked at it. 
But the bare black words, ‘‘Admit One,” 
seemed so to emphasize the insidious weari- 
ness which had been creeping into her life 
since the autumn, that she was insensibly cast 
down by it. She paced absently about her 
room, and, bethinking her of an old piano be- 
longing to a neighbor at home, on which she 
had once been used to play, wished it were 
now at hand, that she might dispel, with some 
simple harmony, the momentary jarring 
trouble that beset her heart.—Atlantic Monthly. 

[To se ConTINUED. ] 





“PICTURES PAINTED BY A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL MARM.” 


The scene was as wild and foreign to my 
eye, as though it had been in California or 
Texas. It was a deep green valley, surround- 
ed by rugged hills, covered with moss, ferns, 
and forest trees; through the valley flowed a 
deep, dark stream, on the banks of which 
stood a paper mill and several rude cottages. 
At one of these cottages my fellow-passen- 
gets by the morning stage would stop, for 
they had informed me that on the Salmon 
Creek stood the house of their destination; 
they had been called thither by the death of 
a relative, and they had come up to attend 
the funeral rites. All this, the garrulous old 
gentleman of the party had told me confiden- 
tially, in the first hour of our journey, and I 
had marked them asthe merriest trio that 
ever I had encountered en-route for a fuveral. 
They chaffered with the waggish driver of 
the stage, every five minutes threatening to 
get out and walk the rest of the journey un- 
less he would throw off a certain per cent. of 





their passage money. Then they would in- 
dulge in uproarious peals of laughter at the 





driver’s keen retorts. He was a small, wiry 
man, with fiery red hair and mustache, a very 
womanish chin, and keen, restless black eyes. 

What halcyon days were those when the 
stage coach was the only servant of the trav- 
eling public! What life-long friendships must 
have been formed, what delightful flirtations 
indulged in, and genuine courtships commenc- 
ed, as men and women jogged along the dusty 
highways in the friendly proximity engender- 
ed by a twenty mile ride in a stage coach! 

After parting without regret with this mer- 
ry funeral party, I struck boldly out into the 
open country. I might as well have been in 
Egypt asin the Salmon district. Never be- 
fore had its sacred dust clung to my unhal- 
lowed feet. I felt almost like a fugitive flee- 
ing from justice. I had not mentioned the 
fact of my coming to one of my family; in- 
deed, in my wretched state of mind for days 
past, I had wickedly wished that I had no 
family, no home, no tie to bind my wandering 
feet in conventional paths. I had come to the 
Salmon district, lured thither by the specious 
language of an advertisement, ‘Teacher 
Wanted,” and the coming applicant for the 
situation had been further instructed to ‘‘ap- 
ply at once to Scarlet Torroborough.”’ 

On ascending a long winding hill, I dis- 
covered a little school-bouse standing by the 
road-side. It was indeed a marvel of architec- 
ture; the material was stone, the shape re- 
sembled an inverted pine cone, and it was 
half hidden beneath the umbrageous shadow 
of a gigantic chestnut, from whose branches 
the brown fruit must fall into the very laps 
of the children. I was pleased with the pic- 
ture; it was striking, unique and out of the 
common. 


Continuing my journey along the level 
country road, between the rows of nicely 
clipt hedges, I met a tall, wiry, unkempt spec- 
imen of humanity, striding along at a break- 
neck pace, and guiding his reckless footsteps 
by means of a huge hickory club with a knob 
on the end of it, which he used in lieu of a 
cane. He directed me to Scarlet’s with great 
gusto, pointing alternately to the four points 
of the compass in a wild and threatening man- 
ner with his shillalah. It was, as near as I 
could understand him, an old-fashioned farm 
house in the edge of a wood. 

The very spirit of peace seemed to brood 
over the home of Scarlet, as I approached it. 
As I entered the gate, the sweet face of a lit- 
tle child smiling up at me from among the 
long grass where she lay, startled me by its 
beauty. It must have been such a child that 
the Infinite Compassion set in the midst of 
them when they disputed as to who should be 
greatest in the Eternal Kingdom. 

The little baby brother whom the child was 
set to mind, was amusing himself by chopping 
at a log with his miniature hatchet. He, too, 
bade me welcome in his baby language. Af- 
ter a while, Scarlet himself came in from the 
field to see how the “‘little toddles were get- 
ting along,” he said, ‘‘for the mother had 
gone to the funeral.’’ Scarlet smiled when I 
told my errand. ‘*Was I aware,” he asked, 
“that the young ideas whose shooting I was 
to oversee were of African descent, in fact 
that they were as black as the ace of spades, 
or of clubs either, for that matter?” 

I was startled but not baffled. Here was a 
chance to become martyr and missionary with- 
out journeying to foreign parts. But Scarlet 
put another stone in my way by telling me 
that the colored patrons of the school had sud- 
denly decided that they wanted a colored 
teacher instead of a white one; but, being 
blessed with strong belief in my own powers 
of persuasion, I inquired the way to the black 
settlement, and immediately set out to find it. 


At the end of a grassy, neglected lane, I 
came upon the first cabin; dirt, desolation 
and poverty reigned without and within. The 
occupants were two women; one showed un- 
mistakable traces of ‘‘white blood” in the 
lightness of her complexion, and the ‘‘un- 
kinkiness” of her hair, which was partially 
grey; she was tall and slender in person, and 
her face had a peculiarly hard and unsympa- 
thetic expression as she bent over her wash 
tub, depositing the heavy sheet she was rub- 
bing, in the lathery suds, with monotonous 
thuds Her companion was a grotesque look 
ing negress, aged and bent, with snow white 
wool clustering about her wrinkled face, as 
she vainly tried to find the hole in the button 
she was endeavoring to sew on the threadbare 
pantaloons she held in her bony hands. 


They answered my honeyed phrases in un- 
compromising monosyllables; manifestly they 
were not to be gammoned. ‘‘Awhile ago,” 
began the unsympathetic washerwoman, “I 
had a daughter, I wanted to send her to school” 
‘No, she shan’t come to our school at any 
price,’ white people say; now niggers is fools 
to send to white schools. Cuilud teacher or 
none, I says.’’ And she began to wash more 
briskly, as though to indicate to me that the 
conference was at an end. 

I went slowly out into the dreamy autumn 
afternoon, and passed out of the yard full of 
lean and hungry swine, who swarmed around 
me with impudent importunity. 

‘*Here,’’ I mused, as I crossed a cloverfield 
toward the next cottage, “‘is a singular in- 
stance of martyrdom gone a begging.” 

There was plenty of life, and less dirt at the 
next cabin; I discovered that, before I reached 





ee 
the threshold. Children thronged the door. 
way, filled the windows with roguish round 
black faces, and played hide and seek among 
the chicken coops in the yard. The mother 
when I found her, (for it was difficult to tell 
her from her daughter) was young and fat and 
jolly. 

“Send her children to a white teacher? jp 
course she would, and, mind, you’s got to put 
on your manners when you goes, too, you 
young niggers you.”” 

This command was received with giggles 
and grimaces by the jetty crowd, who there, 
at home, under their mother’s wing, did not 
seem to hold me in much awe. 

‘‘Dere was a man wanted the school,” they 
told me, when we all met in consultation on the 
subject, ‘‘but we womens objected to him, be. 
cause he’s a ‘dimocrat, and always was one, 
and used to say, ‘Niggers had no rights to 
schoolin’ or votin’ or nuthin.’ ” 

Ah, ha; cruel in principle, cruel in practice ! 
tally one for the black women of the Salmon 
district. 

When I got back to Scarlet’s it was night- 
fall and his wife had returned; she was a plain, 
lazy, kind little body, and talked of the fune- 
rai and of the woman who was buried. Her 
life must have been hard and cheerless; most 
women’s lives are, who are blessed with drink. 
ing husbands and numerous children. But it 
is all over now, and, tonight, the quiet hands 
are folded over the pulseless bosom, where she 
is at rest in that most cheerless of spots, the 
country churchyard. 

My next care was to find a boarding place. 
Scarlet’s wife had referred to aunt Ret’s. In 
aunt Ret’s cosy, old fashioned house I was do- 
mesticated before the setting of the next day’s 
sun. The mistress is one of those kind, moth- 
erly women whom every body in the neighbor- 
hood calls ‘‘aunt,” and I have begged for and 
obtained the same privilege. 

No ‘“‘white shields of expectation” are around 
the house; the prosaic shadows of middle life 
are gathering around its two inmates; there 
doubtless was a time when they waited in sol- 
emn expectancy for the patter of little feet 
that never came. But all that has long 
passed away. 

Harper’s, and the Galaxy for October, in the 
deep window, a volume of Byron on the stand, 
manifestly never read by aunt Ret or uncle Si- 
mon, choice flowers in the yard, never plant- 
ed by their hands; the house is haunted, as it 
were, by a presence that is not visible. I be- 
come daily more conscious of it. And I do 
not believe that this presence has passed away 
from these homely walls to the grave, but rath- 
er out into the busy world to struggle and 
strive for fame and fortune. 

For the want of anything else to do the next 
day, Iread the magazines. Bah! how wishy- 
washy are the stories, and how thread-bare the 
poems. I throw them aside and take up my 
favorite poet with a feeling of relief. Of By- 
ron I never tire; I am no longer in the first 
flush of youth and romance, yet no modern po- 
etaster can supplant the writer of Childe Har- 
old in my affections. 

I can scarcely believe in my own identity as 
I look around my little school-room and see 
my dusky little band. I desire to say to edu- 
cators that I have at last found the school 
which we have all read of, where we can hear 
apindrop. Heavens! the silence is absolutely 
appalling. One might as well be surrounded 
by bronze statues. Only a race long enslaved 
could evince such cowed surveillance. Ihave 
no time-piece, but Aunt Ret overcomes that 
difficulty by hanging a red signal out of the 
west window at noon and eve. 


PearRL Parsons. 
Scarlet’s, Md. 





A VIGOROUS OLD AGE. 





Mrs. Lucinda Parker, nee Swain, celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of her birthday, on 
the 12th inst., by a reunion of her relatives 
and friends, at the house of her daughter, 
Mrs. Hayward, in North Reading, Mass., 
where Mrs. P. has resided since the death of 
her husband several years ago. 

Mrs. Parker was born in Wakefield. She 
has always been regular in her habits, rising 
and retiring early. A great worker in her 
younger days, and a believer in plenty of 
fresh air. 

She retains all her faculties in a remarkable 
degree, with the exception of her hearing, 
which has not been so good for the last five 
years. She is young looking for one who has 
passed acentury here. Her bright eyes beam 
as sympathetically as though she were many 
years younger. She walks with only a slight 
stoop, infdoors and out, without the aid of @ 
cane, and crosses the room as lightly and 
quickly as a young girl. She enjoys good 
health, and has a good appetite. She reads, 
knits, and sews without the aid of glasses, 
which she has not used for several years. 
And, until two years ago, she has taken all 
the care of her eight-day clock, but has given 
it up, owing to a lameness in one of her 
shoulders, which ske thinks ‘‘must be caused 
by the weather.” 

Among the objects of interest which the 
guests enjoyed looking at, were the long 
pointed, white satin slippers worn by Mrs. 
Parker at her wedding seventy-eight years ago- 

M. G. Re 
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n flourishing at the head or tail of columns 
on and gossip. Such beginnings would 
‘ve less individual prominence, but infinitely 
better opportunity for future advancement. 
To obtain a permanent foothold in a strange 

ity, we must enter it upon terms of 
equality, and remain in it; or we must begin 
with beginners, and work our way up. Wo- 
men in journalism, daily journalism at least, 
are too nearly like carpet-baggers, for respect 
and respectability ; they come apparently 
without being sent for, then go away without 
peing missed. The class of women who af- 
fect journalism are, as a rule, quite unaccus- 
tomed to steady, constant, laborious work— 
they wish to do anything or everything in an 
amateurish way, which will reflect a sort of 
distinction upon them, but not interfere with 
their social life or position in their small so- 
cial circle. Their ideas of journalism are as 
airy and indefinite as vapor wreaths; it is 
writing, and writing is an easy method of get- 
ting a living; and besides it is professional, 
and women do not lose caste by it. 

The strongest evidences of ignorance upon 
this and other subjects, connected with every 
department of labor, lays in the appeals which 
are constantly made to every woman who is 
known to have achieved any solid result by 
her own efforts, to set other women io work. 
“Give me work!’’ ‘*Tellme what I can do!” 
is reiterated by grown women, with the piti- 
ful helplessness of childhood, and to try to 
find them something to do is to encounter un- 
measured abuse, for what they want is the 
honor and the pay, not the work, and being 
unacquainted with the conditions and methods 
upon and by which alone success is achieved, 
they consider you simply unwilling to share 
the advantages you have gained. No greater 
mistake can be made than to suppose that ac- 
tive work, business success, and social life go 
handin hand. The active workers have little 
time fur social life, their habits are opposed to 
it, they can not waste their time and strength 
upon dinners, and parties, and balls, even if 
they could afford the dress requisite upon such 
occasions, which is very rarely the case. More- 
over, they can not reciprocate in the style de- 
manded by fashionable society, so it frequently 
happens that the most talked of woman, littera- 
teur or journal'st, is one of the most isolated of 
women, and if the history of current events is 
ever written, it will show that the ‘‘woman’s 
movements’”’ as they are called, the women’s 
clubs, the women’s associations, and the like, 
originated more in the hunger of some busy 
woman’s heart for intercourse and compan- 
ionship with other women, than in any desire 
for publicity or differentiation from the estab- 
lished order of things. 

Ido not know what the lives of other wo- 
men journalists may have been, but I know 
that in my nearly twenty years of journalistic 
life, I have not had one entire week of leisure, 
and have often waited months and months for 
a chance of making a call upoa a friend. I 
have risen at seven o’clock in the morning, or 
earlier, and have written in an office, or-at 
home, until twelve o’clock atnight. Fashions 
and market reports, editorials and paragraphs, 
gossip from Paris, and letters from London, 
book reviews and dramatic criticisms, mail 
reading, and reports of State fairs, have all 
been in my line of duty. 

I have written the reports for my paper be- 
hind a bar-counter (the only quiet spot I could 
find) in Chicago, and run after the train to 
deliver it to the baggage-master. Ihave been 
called up at a moment’s notice to fill nearly 
every place upon the staff; I have read the 
telegraph reports, ‘‘edited” them, that is writ- 
ten in head lines, and made up the paper. I 
have stayed up all night to prepare an enter- 
tainment for my friends, yet offended them 
irremediably by not returning their party 
calls, and failing, because time failed me, te 
answer their polite notes. I have answered 
few of the hundreds of private letters received 
from strangers, because it was simply an im- 
possibility, but I have replied to thousands 
through periodicals. 

The care of a home, and the rearing of 

children during this time, have been recrea- 
tions, and sickness has been kept at arm’s 
length by actual want of time to pay it pro- 
per attention. This is the way men work, 
this is the way women work who accomplish 
anything; is it surprising that their patience 
gives out, when persons who would consider 
themselves disgraced by laboring all dey at 
routine drudgery, are willing to accept the 
proceeds, in fact look upon the appropriation 
of the result of somebody’s labor as a right? 
_ The dangers and temptations to women in 
journalism do not come from its work or its 
hardships—they come from the partial success 
built upon false foundations; success which 
confers a temporary advantage at the cost of 
Tetrogression and degradation to the entire 
sex, 
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There is no profession in the world which 
appeals so strongly to personal vanity as 
journalism; there is none in which it is more 
easy, or more apparently advantageous to in- 
dividual interests to sacrifice truth, and honor, 
and self-respect, and become the caterers to 
Perverted public sentiment—the panderers to 
4morhid public appetite. 

Excluded, in a great measure, from the reg- 
ular routine of journalistic work; endowed 
with a natural quickness and brightness of 
*peech and fancy, quite different from the 
‘lower, duller structure and methods of men, 
women are peculiarly exposed to the tempta- 
‘on of being acted upon in the interests of 
ag and to serve their individual purposes, 
or it often seems the only way in which they 
‘an reach the wished-for goal, or crown their 
efforts with the desired success. 

*. ‘ere may be noble exceptions—there are 
“ Ceptions to every general rule—but, usual- 
dy when a man is willing to admit a woman 
‘to the arcana of his privileges, it is because 
va & very strong motive. In nine cases 
at ten he wants her as a tool, or figure- 
Me , or both, and this is human nature. 
ae ‘ave conquered the universe, compelled 
ee powerful known forces to accept the 
' acles of servitude and do their bidding, 
in 2 every instrument that came in their 
mitt) *y losing no opportunity, and by per- 
“ ng no obstacle to stand in the way of fi- 
tis achievement. Monopoly and appropria- 
. Dare the strongest instincts of man’s na- 
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orable. If I wanted to enter a newspaper 
office, I would rather enter it to do errands, 
to write wrappers, as the meanest and most 
obscure drudge, with an acknowledged right 
there, and a chance to work up, than as a 
petted correspondent, who is to be gallantly 
puffel, poorly paid, and kept at arm’s length. 

Since the close of our civil war, which threw 
sec many persons, unaccustomed to labor, 
upon their own resources, women have enter- 
ed into print as they rush into keeping a 
boarding-house—not because of any special 
fitness for it, but because they need money, 
and prefer to try this method of getting it. 
Age interposes an obstacle to beginning at 
the beginning; besides their necessities are 
great, and they must do “‘anything’’ to make 
money. So they become ‘“spicy”’—which is 
often scandalous—correspondents; they hang 
around dry goods stores, and frequent wo- 
men’s meetings, and ‘drop in’? to newspaper 
offices, where their coming is anticipated with 
dread, and, in some cases, are used as the 
representatives of theories which, if carried 
out, would condemn women tothe lowest hell. 

This is noevidence of advancement. It does 
not help women to a higheror more assured 
place in the active or the intellectual world. 
On the contrary, it puts them back centuries. 
It retards the efforts of those who are work- 
ing faithfully to assist them towards perma- 
nently better conditions. It is mischievous 
and hurtful, because it tempts the ignorant, 
and encourages the unscrupulous to follow in 
their footsteps. 

But there is a brighter side to the picture. 
Out of the whole number who have, within 
twenty years, essayed a new and difficult 
path, a large proportion have won their way 
to permanent position and usefulness. 

Many stand as the acknowledged heads of 
society, literary and family magazines, and 
weekly papers. Others have wona distinc- 
tive, if not an honorary place, in the ranks 
of journalists. Mary L. Booth, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Emily Faithful, Mme. Emiline Ray- 
mond, Kate Field, Margaret Buchanan, Lucia 
Gilbert, Calhoun Runkle, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, are names known far and wide as 
successful editors and correspondents, and 
hundreds of others might be named equally 
worthy but whose positions, being more ob- 
scure, are less publicly recognized. 

I myself know at least twenty women, and 
know of double that number, who are doing 
good, hard, honest work on daily, weekly or 
monthly periodicals in the city of New York 
alone, and when these are multiplied, as they 
might be, by a corresponding number through- 
out the country, it will be seen that if an ac- 
knowledged place has not yet been obtained, 
at least an entrance has been effected for a 
good-sized wedge. 

It is true that men still hold the keys of 
daily journalism, and exclude women, large- 
ly, from sharing in its toils and its rewards; 
but it is conceded that in all that pertains to 
social life, and much that concerns the care 
and training of the young, experienced wo- 
men are the best exponents and elucidators. 

It is only of late years that the interests of 
the family and the questiens particularly re- 
lating to house and home, have been reckoned 
suitable for discussion in newspapers and 
periodicals. When journals were fewer, their 
topics were confined to business and politics. 
In this country, particularly, where politics 
hold an abnormally prominent position, 
there are times when nothing else is consid- 
ered of importance, when every interest is 
subordinated to the task of proving Tom a 
thief and a liar, and Dick an honest and 
trustworthy man; not because either are, 
necessarily, one or the other, but because, in 
the interest of persons or party, it is consid- 
ered desirable to impress these statements 
upon the public mind as facts. 

With the growth of public sentiment, how- 
ever, in the right direction; with the recogni- 
tion of the importance of the family in foster- 
ing good citizenship; with the acknowledge- 
ment of society as a grand factor in forming 
habits and opinions, and as worthy, therefore, 
of consideration,—of analysis, with the grad- 
ual concession to the demand, by women, for 
education, for opportunity, will come a migh- 
ty, if almost imperceptible, change in the 
conduct of journalism. Men wili not be fit 
for the work. They are, already, so far spe 
cialists, that few, even among the ablest of 
them, are capable of the broad, far reaching 
comprehensive insight that noble and success- 
ful journalism requires. They are business 
men, or politicians, or philosophers, or scien- 
tists, or litterateurs; but there is no school of 
journalists, and few individuals who are versed 
in the affairs of human life, and capable of 
giving them ready and forcible expression. 
Here is the opportunity for women. Men, so- 
cially, are eeenene themselves more and 
more from women. It does not seem so, and 
some will dispute it, but so it is. More and 
more are they becoming engrossed with their 
eccupations and special interests, until the 
life of society, and by that I do not mean 
merely fashionable life, but society in its 
generic sense, and even family life, becomes 
a sealed book to them; how often do we hear 
men say, and how often de we know men who 
are strangers to their own wives and children! 

Journalsm requires a broader culture than 
this life can give men, and if trained women 
are ready for the positions, it will not be long 
before many will come inte their hands. It 
is the custom to say to well educated young 
girls, “Strike high;” I say, ‘‘Strike low;” 
hold yourself near the ground; take the 
smallest, humblest _— you can get, so 
that it is a true and legitimate one; never 
fear but the larger opportunity will make 
itself, if you take advantage of the smaller 
one and do your best in it. 

As for the acquisition of personal fame, 
personal honor, personal distinction, it is not 
worth a thought. Do good work, earn your 
money, magnify your calling by making it the 
instrument to mold public opinion to higher 
ideals, to nobler ambitions, to truer perform- 
ances. It isa great thing to be even a small 
part of sucha miracle as a modern newspa- 
per, and we ought to be thankful to God for 
being permitted to contribute, in silence and 
obscurity, to its being. It is not you, or I, or 
the person over yonder, who are important to 
it; it is itthat is important to us; it is it 
that stands as the representative of genius, 
the inspiration of ages, as the vehicle of the 
vital thought of today. It does not depend 
upon us, but we hold our being init. Through 
it we can utter words which burn like fire 
into the hearts and conscience of men; through 
it we can make the future what we will for 
those who are to come after us. 

But we cannot do this by small, spasmodic 








and amateur efforts—by forcing subscriptions | 
for journals that are mere dummies upon 
which to ride a hobby, which women are to 
work for without pay, and edit at a loss. 

_ No, it must be by proving capacity, by tak- | 
ing the lowest places and showing fitness for | 
the highest; by commencing journals, if at | 
all, that supply a definite want in the commu- | 
nity, and by taking girls, the same as boys, 
and training them for the succession. 

There is a place today for a woman’s paper 
in the city of New York, a daily evening pa- 
per, which would inform women of the doings 
of their own sex, which would record women’s 
meetings, and afford information to incoming 
strangers of what is to be done, where and 
when, without excluding other and more gen- 
eral information. A bright, newsy journal 
of this kind, intelligent but not pretentious, 
cheap but not vulgar, honest, fair, impartial, 
would have fifty thousand circulation in 
twelve months, and might be made to pay al- 
most from the start. Once in possession of 
the engines that mold public opinion, it will 
not be necessary to ask for what we want. 
Having created our kingdom, it will only re- 
main to enter in and take possession. 


[To BE ConTINUED. | 





~ HUMOROUS. 


“If a dog’s tail is cut off entirely, will it 
not interfere with his locomotion?” ‘Not ex- 
actly; it will not affect his carriage, but it 
will stop his waggin.”’ 

A loquacious blockhead, after babbling 
some time to Lord Erskine, observed he was 
afraid he was obtruding on his lordship’s ear. 
“Oh, not at all,’? said Erskine; *‘I have not 
been listening.” 

“When I married,” said ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Lowe, at a London dinner par- 
ty, ‘1 declared, ‘With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,’ although I hadn’t a shilling in 
the world.”” ‘But,’ chimed in the wife, **you 
had your splendid talents.”’ ‘Yes, my dear; 
but you know [ couldn’t endow you with 
them,’’ was the amiable gentleman’s reply. 

Tom Moore is the author of the following 
gushing little epigram, which has been cred- 
ited to a dozen others: 

“They say thine eyes, like sunny skies, 
The chief attraction form; 
I see no sunshine in those eyes— 
They take me all by storm.” 

A Fifeshire man recently took his child to 
the minister to be baptized, who asked him, 
“Are you prepared for so solemn and im- 
portant an occasion?”’ ‘Prepared!’ he echo- 
ed, with some indignation: ‘I hae a firloct 
o’bannock bakin’, two hams, an’ a gallon 0’ 
the best Highland whusky, an’ I wad like to 
ken what better preparation ye expeck frae a 
man in my condition o’ life?’ 

At a trial, not long since, one of the wit- 
nesses, an old lady of some eighty years, was 
closely questioned by the opening counsel rel- 
ative to the clearness of her eye-sight. 
“Can you see me?” said he. “Yes,” was 
answered. “How well can you see me?” per- 
sisted the lawyer. ‘Well enough,”’ respond- 
ed the lady, ‘‘to see that you are neither a 
negro, an Indian, nor a gentleman.” 

‘*Maister,”’ said an old Scotch servant, 
“whether is’t gude manners, when a gentle- 
man gies ye a glass o’ whusky, to tak’ a drap 
er drink aff the haill o’t?”? The master hav- 
ing, in homely Scotch phrase, judiciously re- 
plied to this poser that the courtesy consisted 
in imbibing the whole, the man exclaimed, 
with a sigh of relief, ‘Then, Gude be thank- 
it, I was mannerly!” 


BOSTON “DRESS REFORM COMMIT- 
TEE” ROOMS ! ! 
4 Hamilton Place, 
(Opp. Park St. Church.) 

Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Cemmittee” Ware 
ranted. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 
with ptf ° H. L. LANG, 
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AMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED sss: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«o DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
| trial Expositions, in America as well a3 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
§ Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
B T hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INS IST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
Missions for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to seli something else, 
with most important a 
NEW STYLE ments ever made. ew 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases cf new designs, 
An 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 
quisite combination of these instruments, 
T Orgars sold for cash ; oF 
EASY PAYM . for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
and Circulars, with full partio- 
ATALOGUES ulars, free. Address MASON & 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 8t Bos- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or & & 
Adams St,, CHICAGO, . 





252 WASH 


— | 


“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


r.c. BVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 


INGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

















ATTENTION 
iS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


0 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875, 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
e. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST ., 
Boston, Mass., 
To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
































These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 0O0,, 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon 8ts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, - 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON,' 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & OO. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0 
J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
GEORGE FROST & 00,, 
248 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Illinois, 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P.O. VICKERY 
& CO., Augusta, Maine, 39—6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Denice hus Tremostsee. boston 
ituwmawuu,.- 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with Pred for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for ther PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), cdn*hining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 





Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Neos. 1298 and 129 Second Avenue,co:a 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Stadente of this school can attend tre olinioce at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secs 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1388 d Av New York City 
ly Jan. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


oe” Neatly ‘ rooms to let by the Or weer 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informin 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
Bf rooms in connection with their long establishec 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now bt 











ha to accommodate their customers with clea: 
hed sleeping apartments, Sep. 28 


THE STANDARD. 





The Magee Firnace Com’y, 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Uni yn, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOSTON, 
Manufacture a co".aplete line of Standard Vurnaces, 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known an 
eve where jus‘ly popular. 

Efliciency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction, 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrated 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 
New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 

All sangne grees are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 

tar” - Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
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UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


Ww Ze OF THE 
ry Family Favorite 


A 
SEWING 
MACHINE! 









ay 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success ag 
has this machine, and all because fi is s0 SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, 1nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 





The Best Paper for Farmers, 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per year in clubs of thirty or over. 
Specimen copies free. For Terms and commissions, 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
42—12t 





L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at Law, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. 26—ly 
MADAME SECOR, M.D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M, until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

tuitously on Saturday from 10 until No false 


nducements held out to the suffering. One examine 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 





An Ounce oft any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 


i : 
/ 1 » 


40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TOTE 


An amusing and instruct- 
ive game for children. 
Finely illustrated. Sent 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 

WM. R. GOULD, Suo- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 
ass. 

Send three cent stamp 



















for catalogue of games. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

There are fifteen ladies in the freshman 
class at Cornell. 

An American girl won the gold medal at 
the recent examination at the College of 
Brazil, Rio Janiero. 

William Doudican of Lafayette, Ind., died 
the day after his wife, apparently solely from 
grief. He was 31, and she 29. 

Hon. William Claflin has reached home in 
good health and spirits. His family will re- 
main in Paris for the winter. 

A member of Rev. Dr. Fulton's church 
publishes a letter to-day, in which the pastor 
is called ‘the devil in the church.” 

Two Boston voters met in Bussey’s Woods, 
Friday, and fought seventy-three rounds in 
less than three hours. Now one is dead and 
the other in jail. : 

During Rev. C. G. Ames’s detention at East 
Gloucester, his pulpit at Germantown was 
supplied by Miss Mary Grew. Mr. Ames 
returned to Germantown last week. 


William S. Knox, a friend of Woman Sutf- 
frage, is nominated for State Senator in Tar- 
box’s place, ‘‘called up higher,” by the Law- 
rence Journal and Citizen. 


The fall term of the Boston University 
School of Medicine opened, recently, with 146 
students—46 more than at the end of the last 
term—one-fourth of whom are young women. 


Pr. Bartol, of Boston, is about to inaugurate 
*ta new kind of Christian Lessons,’ looking 
toward the formation of a religious kinder- 
garten and object-teachinginSunday Schools. 


Mr. Ho'mes, Queen’s librarian, has lately 
discovered in the portfolios at the Uffizi, one 
of the most beautiful original drawings of 
Michael Angelo. It is the original study for 
the ‘‘Rape of Ganymede.” 


A model will, duly executed and witnessed, 
was recently presented for probate at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., of which the following is a 
verbatim copy: ‘July 12, 1875. I give all 
my property to my wife.” 

The Universal Peace Society held its third 
anniversary meeting in New York on the 16th 
inst., at the Rose Hill Methodist Church. The 
only sure way to promote Universal Peace is 
to give Suffrage to women. 

The big grape-vine of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
which is fourteen inches in diameter, three 
feet from the ground, and often produces 12,- 
000 pounds of grapes, has been dug up, and 
wil! he exhibited at the Centennial. 

The applause in the Woman’s Congress 
sounds like the patter of an April shower on 
the forest trees compared to the thunder 
showers of the masculine gatherings. It is as 
enthusiastic but not so noisy. —Syracuse Stand- 
ard, 


The Cambridge Suffrage Society will hold 
its next meeting on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 
7 1-2 ep. M., at the residence of Mrs. Phebe M. 
Kendall, No. 123 Inman Street, Cambridge- 
port. All friends of Suffrage are invited to 
attend. 


If you want to spoil a postal card, just 
write or print a single word besides the ad- 
dress on the side where the stamp is. You 
will make the card unmailable. Uncle Sam 
does not ‘‘carry double” on these cards for a 
cent. 

The servant girls at Mrs. Colton’s, High 
Street, Middletown, Ct., were nearly fatally 
suffocated by coal gas in their sleeping room, 
Monday morning. They were insensible for 
two hours after their critical situation was 
discovered. 

Robert Anderson, watchman at the Kittery, 
(Me.) Navy Yard, saw a child in the deep wa- 
ter struggling for life. He dived and brought 
it up, and to his surprise found it was his own 
child, five years old. The little fellow is do- 
ing well. 

The Empress Josephine’s residence near 
Paris, known as Malmaison, is about to be 
sold under the hammer. Napoleon III. pur- 
chased the estate during his reign, and restored 
it to the condition it was in when occupied by 
Josephine. 


A significant feature of a large Democratic 
mass meeting at Sardis, Miss., the other day, 
was the presence of large numbers of negroes. 
They walked in the procession, and some of 
them made speeches from the same platform 
with white speakers. 


Sixteen ladies of St.. Pettersburg have 
formed a society whose members abjure silks 
and costly raiment, and devote the money 
thus saved to educating poor children. Al- 
ready nineteen of these are maintained in 
various institutions. 


A Lansing gentleman who attended the 
Livingston County Fair last week at Howell 
says he never saw so many intoxicated men 
in his life at one time. 


This is the natural result of liquor license, 
which has recently taken the place of prohi- 
bition in Michigan. 


Chateaubriand said: ‘‘Mme. Chateaubriand 
would not dine later than five. I was never 
hungry till seven. But we compromised and 
dined at six, so that we could neither of us 
enjoy it, and that is what people call the hap- 
piness of mutual concessions.” 


There are now twenty-one girls at the In- 
dustrial School at Hallowell, Me. When the 
school is filled to its utmost capacity, the 

managers will lessen the number by procur- 


| ing for a number of these girls good and per- 
| manent homes outside the institution. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting in Provi- 
dence, next week, commencing on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 27, at 71-2 o’clock, and 
continuing all day Thursday, Oct. 28, con- 
cluding with a supper and social entertain- 
ment in the evening. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s delightful books have 
met with rare favor in Holland, among Eng- 
lish-reading people, who are no inconsidera- 
ble number, and the Boston T’ranseript pub- 
lishes some letters she has received from 
Dutch women, full of warm affection for her 
and gratitude for her beloved characters. 


The will of the late Mrs. Abigail Lewis of 
Falmouth, Mass., gives $290 each to the Amer- 
ican Board and the Home Missionary and Edu- 
cation Societies, and by her death $200 left by 
her husband is paid each to the two former 
societies, and $300 to the North Falmouth 
Congregational Church for a library fund. 


Now that ex-Treasurer Spinner is out of the 
office, his late employés are at liberty to make 
him any present they choose, and have select- 
ed a handsome clock and a pair of mantel 
ornaments, made of nickel and gold and elab- 
orately chased, which cost $500, and are now 
on exhibition at the department, for a token 
of their friendship and esteem for him. 


Mr. A. M. Powell, formerly editor of the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, has recently 
been tendered, by trustees and friends of How- 
ard University, at Washington, the Presiden- 
cy of that Institution, with assurances of the 
united support of both the white and colored 
trustees and professors. He has, we under- 
stand, declined. 


A report of work among the poor of Boston 
during the summer, from May 20 to Septem- 
ber 10, is published by Lydia M. Warner. 
She acknowledges the receipt of $934.85 in 
cash, which was used in purchasing the nec- 
essaries of life and the materials for work 
which were distributed among the poor, and 
the amount received for articles sold again 
used in carrying on the work. 


Speaking of an effort proposed to get a Wo- 
man Suffrage bill through the Legislature 
of Washington Territory, a correspondent 
writes: ‘‘A Convention of the Territorial As- 
sociation will probably be called by our Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Brown, about the time that the 
Legislature convenes. Our efforts may re- 
sult in something, and in any event it is well 
to keep the ball rolling from year to year. 


A Frenchman presented himself at the 
Brunswick polls at the recent election, and 
his vote was challenged on the ground that 
he was an alien. The selectmen asked him, 
‘‘Where were you born ?’’ He replied, ‘My 
father said I was born in Bath, but mother 
said I was born in Canada.” ‘*Which knows 
best ?” was the next question. ‘Mother, I 
think,’’ was the reply. His vote was refused. 


A very pleasant gathering of the children, 
grandchildren and great grandchildren of 
the late Mother Gage, as she was familiarly 
called, was held at the residence of Richard B. 
Gage, Esq., Pleasant View, R. I., on the after- 
noon and evening of Monday last. All of her 
children now living, with the exception of one 
son, Mr. Benjamin Gage, of New Bedford, 
were present, with children and grandchildren 
to the number of forty-two. 


An exchange says ‘The Sandwich Islanders 
believe that Beelzebub walks the earth in the 
form of a woman.’’ And now and then you 
will find a man in this country who believes 
so too, and that he has married the woman.— 
Courier-Journal. 


The women, who constitute nearly three- 
fourths of all the Church membersin America, 
usually think of Beelzebub as of the masculine 
gender, and have Scripture warrant for so 
doing. 


The New York Express, commenting on the 
opening of the three new colleges for women, 
Wellesley, Smith and Sage, expresses the opin- 
ion that the supply of women's colleges has 
far outrun the necessity, and there will be 
competition where there is no room for it. 
Vassar College is not full, and Mount Hol- 
yoke always has room for more, and the ten- 
dency to multiply institutions faster than they 
can be endowed ought to be resisted. In New 
York there are four medical colleges for wo- 
men, when one, well endowed, would do bet- 
ter than four. 


A literary entertainment by the Warren 
Lyceum of Boston University was recently 
given in Wesleyan Hall, which was every way 
creditable to those who took part, and inter- 
esting to those who looked on. Seats had 
been reserved for the members of the Lyceum, 
and at the appointed time, the students and 
members of the Lyceum, young men and wo- 
men, were quietly conducted to their ap- 
pointed places. The exercises were shared by 
both sexes, with such true self-respect, digni- 
ty and modesty, as to furnish an argument 
in favor of Co-education to every one who 
witnessed it. President Warren sat on the 
, Platform, a proud and gratified spectator, 








His own address, which was the last of the 
evening, was a fitting crown to the exercises, 
and happily suited to the occasion. 














HARD WORK ESSENTIAL. 


T. W. Higginson has recently expressed 
his regret that so large a proportion of the 
world’s workers attribute their failures to 
some cause lying outside of themselves. In 
the disappointed author or artist, who is con- 
fident that his latest work is not appreciated 
because of the secret machinations of some 
enemy among the critics, he finds an example 
of that morbid self-love, which, though it may 
afford momentary consolation, is an irremedi- 
able injury to all who indulge in its delusions. 
He also dwells at some length on the tendency 
among many women to ascribe to the fact of 
their sex, all the obstacles which meet and 
hinder them in whatever occupation they en- 
ter. Such logic as this, he thinks, and every 
candid observer must agree with him, is un- 
sound, being based upon wrong premises. 

Any con¢lusion made with regard to life 
and its various duties, which is founded on 
the assumption that true merit cannot in itself 
stand, but must be propped up by favoritism 
of some kind, is not only an error in judg- 
ment, but a direct evil, fraught with all man- 
ner of harmful influences. Once let a person 
adopt some such theory as this, and straight- 
way he becomes cynical and selfish. On the 
other hand, when we have learned to look 
within as well as without, for that which we 
call success, we shall know that the very dis- 
cipline we are undergoing, and the daily-in- 
creasing strength of character which slowly 
but surely follows, are the best part of the 
reward for which we are laboring. Mr. Hig- 
ginson admonishes us that nothing worthy 
can be gained without hard work; he would 
have both men and women curb their eager- 
ness with a little more patience, and add thor 
oughness to their zeal. The majority, perhaps, 
of those who labor in any field, choose the 
easiest path which leads to the fulfilment of 
their desires; and it is notstrange thatamong 
these a few women, as well as many men, 
should be found. Those who take upon them- 
selves extra and self-imposed tasks for the 
sake of acquiring perfection are very few. 
And it is a good thing to know, in these days, 
when the world stands looking at Woman so 
coolly and critically to see what all this mod- 
ern hue and cry about her will amount to in 
the end, that these few number members of 
both sexes. I have a case in mind at present. 
It is that of a young lady who has lately 
completed her course of study, has passed 
with the most marked success from the office 
where she read the first principles of common 
law to the University at Ann Arbor, where 
she received high praise from the finest legal 
minds in the State, among them a prominent 
lawyer whois understood to have but little 
sympathy with the ‘‘Woman movement.” 
Deciding to enter upon the practice of her 
profession in Illinois, it was necessary to sub- 
mit to one more examination, that of the Su- 
preme Court. She was examined ina class 
numbering over forty, among whom, accord- 
ing to the words of one of the examining 
committee, she stood first. 

Though Miss M. Frederika Perry, formerly 
of Michigan, but now located at 143 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, is as yet quite unknown to 
fame, her particular case is not therefore an 
inappropriate one to select for an example. 
‘The world will be a happier one when it finds 
more of its examples in private life. We all 
find our greatest help in the friend at our 
side, rather than some far-off hero. One may 
look at the stars and feel the nobler and bet- 
ter for it; but it is the lamp on the table that 
lights up the darkness around us. Those who 
are best acquainted with Miss Perry know 
that she has always chosen the hardest way; 
and this not in any spirit of self-glorification 
but only through an ever-growing desire to 
learn. In herold home, those who are known 
to have doubts as to the propriety of women 
entering upon professional careers, and who 
argue, from the fact of her sex, that no ulti- 
mate success is likely to be hers, admit that 
she is better qualified for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of her position than the major- 
ity of young men who are seeking to earn a 
livelihood by the same means. If she had 
failed she would have been the last to have 
sought a reason for such a misfortune in any 
prejudice existing against her aims and pur- 
poses. She would have insisted that the fault 
was all her own, and turned quietly to her 
books to try again. Added to this strength of 
purpose is an extreme courtesy of manner, 
which makes it impossible that one’s first 
thought should not be of the lady instead of 
the lady-lawyer. 

And this is as it should be. The lady or 
gentleman should always predominate over 
the professionalist. Women should endeavor 
to free themselves from all airs of self-con- 
sciousness when entering upon these new pur- 
suits. They need no longer be on the defen- 
sive. Men have nearly reached that point 
when they are pretty much indifferent as to 
what women do, so they do rot make too 
much noise. There are certain things we may 
all take for granted; certain truths which can 
never fail us. One is that there is always a 
place for any one who takes the trouble to earn 
it. Another, that success, being much more 





an element of character than of mere exter- 

nal gain, is something which no one can give 

or take from us. Cevia P. Woo.tey. 
Coldwater, Mich. 


SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
has resumed its regular monthiy meetings, af- 
ter the summer vacation. With most com- 
mendable persistency it maps out its meetings, 
in the main, without outside help Their re- 
ports show admirable papers read, good work 
done, and a fresh interest all the time kept 
up. This society also edits one page of the 
Teledo Sunday .Journal, with ability and spir- 
it, and has done so several years. This is an 
excellent plan, and worthy of being followed. 
If a paper which is taken merely as a newspa- 
per will anywhere consent that three or four 
columns may be used for the special topic of 
Suffrage, it carries, and helps to establish, 
ideas of equal political rights for women, as 
widely as it circulates. Cannot some other 
Suffrage Society find access to their local pa- 
pers in the same way? It is worth trying. 

The New Haven Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has held fortnightly meetings for more 
than three years, which were attended by 
some of the best people in the city. It is us- 
ual to have a paper read, which is followed 
by discussion, and thus is kept alive a center 
of work and power, which will be sure to wi- 
den and increase, with such faithful and pa- 
tient effort. 

The Young Men’s Woman Suffrage Society 
of New York City has just resumed its meet- 
ings, which were held every week, last year, 
with a five minutes’ rule for discussion, after 
the reading of a paper on some assigned sub- 
ject. 

The Cambridge Suffrage Society is making 
arrangements for its winter work. 

The South Boston Suffrage Club has held 
its first meeting for this fall. Leominster, 
Fitchburg and Needham Clubs are moving, 
while the Dorchester Suffrage Club, mainly 
by the activity and fidelity of three of its 
members, has defeated the Senator from that 
district who last year voted against Woman 
Suffrage in the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
The signs of work are heard everywhere, and 
already the little sources of power are felt. 
Let us work on, then, in good hope. 
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HEROIC PERSEVERANCE OF A WOMAN. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—Two years ago I wrote 
you of a Madame Bres, of Paris, who had pass- 
ed successfully her first examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

In a late number of Les Etats-Unis d’ Europe 
I find the following, which will, I am sure, in- 
terest you as a tolerably ‘‘persistent effort’’ on 
the part of one woman. It is from a speech 
by Léon Richer, editor of LZ’ Avenir des Femmes, 
at the opening of the concert which followed 
the meeting at which Littré was made a mem- 
ber of the Clémente Amitié Lodge of Free-Ma- 
sons, 

Two years ago, the President of the Lodge 
which has just had the honor to elect you, 
our friend Charles Cousin, received a visit 
from a devoted Mason, Professor Barré. ‘I 
bring to you,” said he to Cousin, ‘tone of my 
pupils, Madame Madelaine Brés, a Bachelor 
of Sciences, who has already passed her first 
examination in medicine, and who served with 
honor during the siege, in the hospital de la 
Pitié. She had the respect of her fellow-stu- 
dents. Prof. Gavarre will fell you that the 
Prussian bombs falling upon the hospital, 
troubled her no more than the labors of the 
amphitheater. Her husband has abandoned 
her, she has two young children and no means 
to pay the necessary fees for inscription, ex- 
amination, thesis, &c., but she wishes to be, 
and, if you help her, will be Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Will you recommend her to Madame 
de Rothschild’’? 

**Yes,”’ replied Cousin, ‘‘James de Roths- 
child was an honorary member of our Lodge. 
I shall remind his widow of it.” 

Fifteen days ago our brother Cousin receiv- 
eda visitfrom Madame Brés, Doctor of Medi- 
cine of the Faculty of Paris. She brought 
aw thesis, dedicated to Madame de Roths- 
child. 

Later he learned that the generous helper 
of Madame Brés was not only happy but just- 
ly proud to have attached her name to the 
first thesis sustained by a French woman doc- 
tor. 

“God has his chemistry and his physica, 
wiser than ours. He uses them upon occasion. 
Prayer rising from the heart of a penitent 
people re-establishes the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere, and the vine and the land are 
healed with the healing of the souls of the 
people.” 

So says M. Veuillot, who gives in L’ Univers 
a foretaste of the science that will be taught 
in the Catholic Universities. K. N. D. 

Chicago, Til. 








IOWA METHODISTS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


At the recent session of the Northwest Iowa 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, which ad- 
journed last Monday, the cause of Woman 
Suffrage was left out in the cold entirely, ow- 
ing to the fact that the ‘“‘antis’” had rallied, 
and imported their biggest guns for our de- 
struction. So we took counsel of discretion, 
and did not unmask our batteries. As sucha 


question could be introduced only by courte- | 


sy, and as the courtesy was purposely with- 
held, we had only to look on and see how it 
was done. We have many friends in the 


, Conference, but the presiding Bishop( Merrill) 
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and his immediate advisers, held the rod of 
authority over them. 

In his address to the candidates for ordina. 
tion, Bishop Merrill said that ‘he believed 
that God calls men only to_the ministry, not 
boys nor women.” There was a prevailing 
undertone of contempt for women, which I 
thought was intended to make us understand 
that we had not Bishop Gilbert Haven to help 
us this year. 

But there was a different spirit in the Lay 
Electoral Conference, which convened at the 
same time for the election of a lay delegate to 
the General Conference, and for other busi. 
ness. They elected for Chairman Dr. S. G. A. 
Read of Algona, a strong Suffragist, who 
would not see any indignity or neglect prac- 
ticed toward women. The Committee on Cre. 
dentials reported Mrs. Louisa Gale, as dele. 
gate from Sioux Falls, and she was admitted 
to a seat without discussion. She is the first 
woman who has ever held such a place in Towa, 
and, so far as I know, in all the church, 
Four years ago, women delegates were refus- 
ed admission to the Lay Conference in Michi- 
gan. 

On the last day of the Conference, Mrs, 
Lizzie B. Read, wife of the presiding officer, 
being present as a visitor, was unanimously 
invited to address the members “‘on the work 
and polity of the Church.” She complied, 
and her remarks were received with so much 
favor that a rising vote of thanks was tender- 
ed her so spontaneously and heartily as al- 
most to compensate for the cold shoulder of 
the ministerial branch. 

I went to the Conference prepared to do 
Suffrage work, but found the way fenced up, 
and ‘no trespassers’’ admitted to the ministe- 
rial enclosure. 

Rey. H. T. Curl, a very talented and excel- 
lent young man, was appointed Assistant Bi- 
ble Agent for Iowa. He is warmly devoted 
to Woman Suffrage, and will spread the truth 
wherever he goes. Yours truly, 

Algona, Iowa. R. B. In 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
What is so Nice! 
What is there in this world so nice, 
When we are feeling very sad, 
As gentle words of kind advice, 
From friends we did not know we had? 
They fill the heart with hope and joy, 
And make us feel ’tis good to live; 
And better thoughts our mind employ, 
Such comfort friendly words do give; 
*Tis nice, also, if Boys need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To “‘dress”’ them at George A, Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





Tapestry Carpets.—Dont pay the highest 


prices. 
Look at our new French Mogquette Col- 
orings. 
Extra Superfines...... ..+-ceseeceseccesece $1.00 
Fine styles Philadelphia Superfines......... 5 
All Wool Ingrains...........+.006 ccoccccee SB 
Handsome Two-Plies.......... 5 


The above are strictly first-class, in every respect, 
and are the cheapest goods to be found in this mar- 
ket. 

Floor Oil Cloths.—Four hundred sheets of the 
best one dollar goods, just received at 50 and 62} 
cents per yard. 

Another invoice of two-ply carpets, slightly imper- 
fect in matching, at 50 cents, worth 75. 

The entire product of an Oil Cloth Factory at 25 
to 50 cents per yard. Less than wholesale prices. 

New England Carpet Co., 85 Hanover St., 
opposite American House, Boston. 41-3 








The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
ae ; 10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 26—ly 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Soaci- 
ety will hold their next meeting at the residence of 
the President, Phebe M. Kendall, No. 123 Inman St. 
Cambridgeport, Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 7.30 P. M. 
All interested are invited to attend. 

L. 8S. HILLS, Sxo'y. 








We will send, postpaid, from this office the pam- 
phlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on “Taxation of Women 
in Massacnusetts,”” and five of the tract of Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, on “The Legal Condition of Wo- 
men in Massachusetts,” for 25 cents. All our other 
tracts 4 for 10 cents, or $2.00 a 100. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New Reasons why you should wish 
your Wife to Vote.” Price $2.00 a 100. 


Ferrette’s French Lessons, in 


Bisho 
? Address, Bishop Ferretté, 
41—tt 


Boston or Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ATLANTIC 
FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS 


MR. HOWELLS’S new novel, ‘Private Theatri- 
cals.”’ 


MRS. KEMBLE’S fourth chapter of ‘‘Old Woman's 
Gossip.” 
MR. WARING’S last article on Drainage. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S Oriental 
Travel, 
And other good things, 
A Capital Number,—For Sale Everywhere. 
TERMS: 35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 


Special Notice.—The November and December 
Atlantic will be sent free toall new snbseribers for 
18 6, who remit $4.00 direct to the publishers before 
December \5ih, thus enabling them to secure the 
opening chapters of Mr. Howells’s new story. 

H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 

HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
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